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NEWS OF 


T is unlikely that the official statement on the Washington con- 
| versations, when it comes, will add. anything material to our 
knowledge of what has been decided. Everything that would interest 
the public of this country and America would interest the enemy 
still more. Our own curiosity, therefore, must go unsatisfied. What 
has emerged clearly from Mr. Churchill’s address to Congress and 
his talk to the Press is that the campaign in the Pacific area is to be 
pressed on with new vigour. A considerable section of opinion 
in the United States is demanding that; so are all sections of 
opinion in Australia and China ; and the importance of the decision 
to India is manifest. American operations in the Aleutians have 
their obvious place in this scheme of things. Meanwhile certain 
new developments of the war in Europe are of considerable interest 
as well as of considerable importance. The possibilities of bombing 
from the air are being exploited as they never have been before, 
and the results may be far-reaching. Bomber Command at home 
is clearly bent on making the Ruhr uninhabitable, or, at any rate, 
making the maintenance of war industries on any substantial scale 
there impossible. The Dortmund and Diisseldorf raids of this week 
are only the beginning of a systematic onslaught which promises 
to increase rather than diminish in ferocity. If about a dozen towns 
in the Ruhr basin, with the communications radiating from them, 
are subjected to this treatment, the Ruhr will be virtually out of 
action. The results of that on German production would be in- 
calculable. Isaly and the adjacent islands are being assailed in the 
same way on an, as yet, smaller scale. There the aim is not to 
dislocate industry—there is no industry of importance south of 
Naples—but to disrupt communications and shoot the enemy air- 
forces out of the sky. It looks like succeeding. 


Mr. Churchill Reports Progress 


Accompanying President Roosevelt at the President’s regular 
Press conference on Tuesday, Mr. Churchill told the assembled 
journalists everything that was possible in the circumstances. In 
regard to the order of priorities on the Asiatic and the European 
fronts, he said that the two wars would now be waged with equal 
force—they would be concurrent, not consecutive. Replying to 
Pointed questions .about the future of Italy, the Premier 
observed that the Allied plan was to wage war M10 the un- 
conditional surrender of all who have molested us,” and such a 
remark obviously covers Italy as well as Germany and Japan. But 


in another statement specifically relating to Italy he pointed out 
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that the Allies might be aided by a change of heart on her part or a 
weakening of morale. It has been asked in some quarters whether 
Italy has any inducement to throw in her hand upon ierms of 
unconditional surrender. The Prime Minister’s reply is that the 
Italians would be well advised to throw themselves on the justice 
of those they had attacked—the Allies do not mean to deprive Italians 
of their native soil, or commit any “inhuman acts.” In fact, on 
terms of unconditional surrender the Italians would stand to gain 
more from the Allies than by reliance on Germany or continued 
submission to the incompetent tyranny of the Fascists. Mr. 
Churchill’s statement that “ while the movement of supplies had 
been on an increasing scale the killings of U-boats had never been 
better ” has been largely confirmed by official statements in Berlin. 


The End of the War 


Some of the remarks made by Dr. Benes at Chicago University 
last Monday were in the nature of intelligent speculation, others 
dealt with certainties. The opening of what he called the “real 
Second Front” by the offensive in North Africa, and the ensuing 
air offensive, are already .accomplished facts. His expectation that 
Italy will soon come out of the war may mean that she will be 
crushed by armed attack, or that she may anticipate total defeat 
by surrender. He sees Germany falling back on her last line of 
defence in Russia, contending with revolts in occupied countries 
and insurrection at home, and, finally, before the end of next year, 
collapsing. The Czech President’s forecast is a reasonable inference 
from the facts of today. On the basis of those facts, Germany 
ought to be conquered before the autumn of next year, and it-is 
possible that the end may come sooner. We need to have not 
only the latest possible dates in our minds, but also the earliest ; 
for there is a great deal which must be done between now and 
the armistice. Although it is too much to expect that we can 
be prepared with chapter and verse of a future peace-treaty, it is 
of vital importance, as Dr. Benes urged, that the United Nations 
should have found solutions to all those questions which will have 
to be dealt with immediately after the armistice. They will not 
be few—they will concern the feeding of Europe, the punishment 
of criminals, the policing of disordered countries, provisional govern- 
ments, provisional currency arrangements, and a host of other 
matters. These, which should be settled now, will be only the 
preliminaries to a system of collective security which, says Dr. 
Benes, the United Nations must and will create. . 
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A de Gaulle-Giraud Meeting 


At last the long-distance negotiations between General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud, conducted through General Catroux’s faithful 
efforts as an intermediary, are to bear fruit, and the two French 
leaders will meet in Algiers with a view to setting up a unified 
central authority. It has not been easy for any person, French or 
British or American, outside the inner French circles, to appreciate 
all the considerations that have so long .defied a settlement of 
differences. The French National Committee in London has been 
anxious throughout to make sure that nothing should be done which 
would prejudice the future position in France, or stand’in the way 
of a genuine French choice of government; but General Giraud 
in a succession of concessions has shown his desire to meet the 
wishes of the Fighting French, and recently he has yielded to 
General de Gaulle’s desire to have the meeting in the town of 
Algiers. The French National Committee in London has expressed 
its satisfaction with his letter of May 17th, and stated that 
no differences of importance exist between his views and theirs 
in regard to the setting up of a central authority. Frenchmen have 
observed that soldiers of both organisations have been fighting 
shoulder to shoulder, and successfully, in Tunisia, and desire nothing 
so much as the union of all their forces in the coming effort to 
liberate France and reorganise their nation. But though others can 
help them to drive out the Germans, the problems of reorganisation 
they only can solve, and in their own way. It is essential that the 
conspicuous mystery of the parleys should be ended, and the two 
groups get together in the cause of their country. 


The First Troops in Tunisia 


The history of the Tunisian campaign cannot be fully written 
till the war is over, but some illuminating facts were published 
by The Times’ special correspondent in Tunisia last Saturday. 
The public in this country, which had heard of powerful forces 
landed in North Africa, had no idea, last November and in early 
December, how small was the original British force which bore the 
brunt of the fighting against far superior numbers of Germans. The 
advanced troops which were flung into Tunisia made a gallant 
bid to capture the port of Tunis, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded if the French Resident-General had resisted the German 
demands to be allowed to land men and materials. Jebel Abiod 
had been seized by no more than three companies of the Royal 
West Kents and a regiment of field artillery when German tanks 
and infantry attacked them. For some weeks the whole burden 
of the fighting against an enemy constantly reinforced fell on 
two brigades of the 78th Division, with small additional units 
of commandos, parachute troops, tanks and artillery. Just why in 
November and December it was impossible to get larger forces to 
the fighting front is another story, not told by The Times corre- 
spondent, concerning communications by sea to Bone arid by road 
overland, and much that even now cannot be fully divulged. But 
anyone who supposed that the failure to capture Tunis and 
Bizerta was due to the “freshness” or any other shortcomings of 
the troops was completely mistaken. On the contrary, these units 
which were grandiosely described as the First Army fought as 
brilliantly and as successfully as any veterans. 


An International Food-Pool ? 


The meeting of the international food conference at Hot Springs 
has been temporarily overshadowed by the proceedings at Washing- 
ton, the more so since the facilities normally accorded to newspaper 
correspondents have been withheld. But the delegates have been 
getting down to serious work, and both the British and the Americans 
have made proposals dealing with the long-term policy which is the 
subject of the conference. The latter are recommending the creation 
of a permanent international body for food and agricultural problems. 
Such an organisation is presupposed in the British proposals. Aim- 
ing at a policy of expanding production which would be based on 
the needs of under-nourished peoples in all parts of the world, the 
British delegation proposes the creation of a world food-pool which 
couli absorb any surpluses when too much was produced and satisfy 
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the needs of consumers when there was a shortage. It is maintaineg 
that if such a stock were properly managed by an international 
body it would protect producers and consumers alike from shor. 
term fluctuations in price. The Soviet delegation have gone outsig. 
the agenda in asking for an immediate increase in lend-lease fog 
shipments to meet the urgent needs both of Russian soldiers ang 
of people in the liberated regions. On its merits such a question 
obviously demands consideration, though it may embarrass a cop. 
ference assembled to recommend only a long-term policy. The 
difficulty appears to have been -got over by a proposal to study th 
relation between the immediate and the long-term problems, } 
should be remembered that the conference is in effect a grand 
committee of inquiry appointed to recommend an international play 
for food and agriculture for the consideration of the Govem. 
ments of the United Nations, not to cope with immediate 
emergencies. 


The Conservative Party 


When Mr. Eden, speaking at the annual conference of th 
Conservative Party last week, said that “respect for tradition ” was 
the basic principle of natural Conservatism, he showed that he wa 
well aware that that expression has a two-fold meaning. It mean 
not only respect for what Conservatives have achieved in the pas, 
but also for what was achieved by their political opponents againg 
their wishes in the past. Many of the democratic achievemeny 
which he praised were the work of men who in their time were on 
the Left. It is precisely because he realises this that he emphasised 
the importance of the process of beneficent evolution, and of looking 
forward to the tremendous tasks of reconstruction which await the 
post-war Government. Leading Ministers of all parties have made 
it clear that they’ hope that that Government will still be a non. 
party one, and that it will act in the early post-war years, as in the 
war itself, for the country as a whole. It was evident that that 
wish is shared by most of those who spoke at the Party conference, 
But that clearly makes it more {mportant, and not less, that the 
Conservative Party should present a clear policy to the nation, and 
indeed a resolution to that effect was passed. The Labour Party 
have made it clear what they stand for, and Mr. Herbert Morrison 
and others have indicated what part of their programme might admit 
of being carried out by a National Government. It is desirable 
that we should know equally clearly where the Conservative Party 
stands, after the clarifying influences of nearly four years of war, 
so that we may form a better judgement of the possibilities of a 
united effort in the reconstruction period. The Prime Minister 
himself has given an indication of the problems to be solved, but 
he was speaking as the head of a National Government rather than 
for the Conservative Party. 


The Ration Book Muddle 


The Ministry of Food has mage some bad blunders over the dis- 
tribution of the new ration-cards. It is apparently unconscious of 
the fact that buses are crowded and infrequent in country districts, 
and that private cars are not available. Its arrangements were 
such that many country-dwellers would have to give up a con- 
siderable part of a day in the journey between their homes and 
the food office; and if different members of the household 
had different initials there might be as many journeys as there were 
initials. The Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Mabane,* confessed to 
having met one man who would have to travel ten miles three times, 
and, he complacently added, treated the matter with characteristic 
British phlegm. Why should the characteristic British virtues be 
thus unnecessarily put to the test? Agricultural workers are busy 
people, and the rural transport system is already strained to breaking- 
point. One of two courses ought to have been adopted. Either 
more food offices should have been made available, or the offers 
of the W.V.S. or other volunteer workers to distribute the cards 
should have been accepted. In consequence Of the protests Mr. 
Mabane is now looking into the matter, and promises that later on 
teams of distributors will visit remote areas. In the meantime he 
hopes that as many people as possible will continue the 
struggle. 
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EVOLVING RUSSIA 


HINGS have been going ill of late for Axis propagandists. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris has been celebrating 
the dropping of the first 100,000 tons of bombs on Germany by 
recalling Goering’s assurance that no British bomb would ever 
fall on the Ruhr. Hitler, by his message to Mussolini affirming 
the certainty of victory, has inconveniently aroused memories of a 
previous affirmation of the certainty of the fall of Stalingrad. 
And Dr. Goebbels, intent before all things on exhibiting Germany 
as the saviour of Europe from the terrors of Bolshevism, and still 
cherishing a hope of splitting the United Nations on that issue, 
finds himself faced with the sudden and utterly unlooked-for dis- 
appearance from the scene of the organisation which above all 
others typified the aggressive aims of Bolshevism against a 
bourgeois world. And, by a coincidence, for it can hardly have 
been more than that, some twenty-four hours after the dissolution 
of the Communist International was ennounced, Marshal Stalin 
was entertaining the British and American Ambassadors and 
President Roosevelt’s special envoy to a banquet at the Kremlin, 
and giving as his sole toast “the Armed Forces of Great Britain 
and the United States.” It was a symbolic act that reflected a 
solid fact, for relations between the three great Allied Powers were 
never closer or more cordial than they are today. The war has 
affected the general attitude of all of them, but however each may 
have moved in relation to other States each of them has moved 
steadily towards the other two. 

That the dissolution of the Comintern, or Third International, 
will powerfully stimulate that process, as it has done indeed in the 
few days since the decision was announced, cannot be doubted. 
Little has been heard of the Comintern since the war, its head- 
quarters having been removed to a distant centre in Siberia, but 
there it always was, with the decisive and provocative articles of its 
constitution on record, for Goebbels to quote for his own ends 
when he thought he could gain something thereby at Madrid or 
Lisbon or the Vatican City, or even, by more subtle means, in 
certain quarters in countries allied with Russia. Even by sober 
people who troubled little about the Comintern and its activities 
its demise will be wholeheartedly welcomed, for it stood for acti- 
vities completely irreconcilable with the maintenance of settled 
peace in society. As late as 1928, which was after Trotsky and 
his gospel of world-revolution had been defeated by Stalin, the 
Sixth World Congress of the Comintern laid it down that 

“ The overthrow of capitalism is impossible without violence, 

i.e., without armed uprisings and wars against the bourgeoisie.” 
That was fundamental—in theory at any rate, and who could say 
what the relation between theory and practice would be when a 
favourable opportunity for action offered? 

The consequences of the Comintern’s death and burial will be 
various. They are fully foreseen in Berlin, and Dr. Goebbeis, 
as is.customary when the Allies have achieved a notable success, 
either in the field or in diplomacy, has put out a succession 
of explanations, most of them incompatible with- each other. 
Everywhere outside the Axis countries, in neutral as much as in 
Allied capitals, Premier Stalin’s decision has been cordially 
acclaimed. The Comintern, whether active or quiescent, stood 
essentially for an ideological offensive. Through the orders it 
issued to the national Communist Parties, which accepted them 
without question, it has interfered, or at any rate looked like inter- 
fering, to an appreciable extent in every country where a Com- 
That has naturally been resented, in 
differing degrees,—not acutely in Great Britain, where a natural 
tolerance would have required a force much more formidable than 
Mr. Pollitt and his friends could assemble to disturb it, but very 
sharply in predominantly Roman Catholic countries like Spain and 


Portugal. Feeling in Switzerland, which has to watch its Com- 
miunists closely, was markedly anti-Comintern ; so, for tempera- 
mental more than any other reasons, it was in the United States ; 
while to Russia’s neighbours, like Sweden and Turkey, the 
Comintern stood pre-eminently for those aspects of Russian policy 
which those countries viewed with the greatest misgiving. That 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, on which the Axis partnership pro- 
fessedly rests, becomes meaningless when there is no Comintern 
to be anti is a small matter ; acquisitive aggression is much more 
petent as a common motive ; but it is a considerable satisfaction, 
and a not inconsiderable asset in the military and diplomatic fields, 
that a factor which created some reservations within the Allied 
camp, and aroused unconcealed suspicions in the minds of men 
like Dr. Salazar and President Inénii, should have ceased to exist. 
Premier Stalin’s timely decision is an act of real statesmanship. It 
needs no better comment than Mr. Churchill’s terse “I like it.” 

The question of the greatest immediate interest here is, of 
course, the effect the dissolution of the Comintern will have on 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, and in particular on the 
decision the Labour Party has to take at its annual conference 
next month on the Communists’, application for affiliation. On 
the face of it one objection to granting the application should be 
removed, for the great argument against that was that the Com- 
munist Party was bound by the decisions of a foreign body sitting 
at Moscow. That contention now falls to the ground, as the 
Communists are eager to point out. But the question what the 
Communist Party of Great Britain stands for remains. Since 
Russia was attacked in 1941 it stands, of course, for the defeat of 
Hitler, an aim for which it evinced singularly little enthusiasm 
down to that date. Does it stand for revolution and class-war 
and the destruction of capitalism by force—holding, with the lately 
deceased Comintern, that “ the overthrow of capitalism is impos- 
sible without violence” ? The Labour Party can still impale the 
Communists on one spike or other of a two-pronged argument. If 
they are revolutionaries there is no place for them in the Party ; 
if they are not there is no raison d’étre for their existence as a 
separate entity and their right course is to dissolve their organisa- 
tion, as the Comintern has done, and join the Labour Party or its 
constituent bodies as individual members. That reasoning may 
prevail at the Labour Party Conference, for opposition to the 
Cemmunist application is based on a profound mistrust of the 
Communists and their methods. If it does not, and the Com- 
munists are admitted to the fold, their presence will clearly swing 
the whole Labour Party powerfully to the Left, with results that 
may mean a split in the enlarged party in the near future. But 
how far British Communists, cut off from the source of their 
inspiration and stimulus, will be capable of maintaining an effec- 
tive existence still remains to be seen. 

When all is said it is as an impressive indication of the 
evolution of Russia that the dissolution of the Comintern is most 
significant. Russia, of course, today is not Communist. Her 
society is based on straightforward State Socialism, in which 
room is found once more for private property, some private trade 
and a wide differentiation in earnings, though private employment 
of labour is still excluded. Se fundamentally have the doctrines 
of Marx and Trotsky been modified. But another modification 
hardly less important, if at all, is in progress. For the academic 
internationalism which for a time was current there was gradually 
being substituted, even before the war, a renewed consciousness 
of nationhood. To that the war has, of course, given a powerful 
stimulus, and the name of Russia has a new meaning to millions 
who till then thought of themselves primarily as members of 
Socialist soviets. Premier Stalin has been visibly guiding his 
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great country in that direction, and if Russia can combine a 
constructive and unaggressive nationalism with a sane Socialism 
and a capacity for co-operative internationalism the services she 
can render to herself and the world may be immense. The 
consequences of her evolution to ourselves will be far-reaching. 
We have just completed the first of the twenty years for which 
Britain and Russia have pledged themselves to work together in 
war and peace for the good of one another and of mankind. A 
study of the articles of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty concluded a year 
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ago reveals the magnitude of the responsibilities the two nations 
have undertaken in common. In that connexion the old question, 
can two walk together unless they be agreed, presents itself afresh, 
Unless there be a large measure of agreement they cannot. That 
large measure happily exists as between Britain and Russia. It 
is larger than ever since the disbandment of the Comintern. It 
will be larger still when a Second Front is launched on the 
continent of Europe. The two pillars on which the structure of 
European peace must be based stand firmer today than ever. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one, so far as I have seen, has commented on one aspect of the 

meeting between the Prime Minister and the Duke of Windsor 
at Washington. Yet in both it must have awakened almost poignant 
memories. In those last tense days at Fort Belvedere in 1936, before 
the abdication was decided on and announced, Mr. Churchill was 
King Edward VIII’s closest friend and adviser; it was commonly 
thought that the farewell broadcast bore some traces of a 
Churchillian touch, though I have never had any reliable evidence 
of that. What does seem difficult to believe now is that serious 
politicians believed seriously that Mr. Churchill had compromised 
his political career beyond repair by the ardour of his defence of 
the King. He was, in fact, all but shouted down in the House of 
Commons, and a lengthy and argumentative question which he put 
to the Prime Minister evoked, according to The Times report, 


“Loud cries of ‘ Speech’ and ‘Sit down,’ and general interruption.” _ 


But it was characteristic of Mr. Churchill that, just as after opposing 
the Government of India Bill fiercely in the previous year, he 
announced that his opposition ceased the moment it became an 
Act, so in this case he put himself completely right with the House 
by explaining a week later, on the day the actual abdication was 
announced, that his actions and words had been due to affectionate 
loyalty to a friend of twenty-five years’ standing. All that was 
more than six years ago, and now the two men meet again, for the 
first time, in the American capital. The careers of both have under- 
gone almost revolutionary change in the interval, but it caanot be 
doubted that all the old loyalty on the one side, and all the old 
appreciation on the other, are as strong as ever. 
7 * * 7 


When one Madria newspaper, the Catholic Ya, advocated on 
Monday the abolition of bombing from the air, it was possible to 
assume that it was actuated by purely humanitarian motives. When 
on Tuesday its contemporaries A.B.C. and the Falangist Arriba 
took up the cry there was clear evidence of concerted action. 
Whence the inspiration was derived can be only a matter of specu- 
lation. I recall no impassioned protests from the Spanish Press 
about the bombing of London and Coventry and Bristol and 
Plymouth, which long preceded any action on a similar scale against 
Germany. I do on the other hand recall vividly that it was Germany 
which began the bombing of civilians in the last war; I recall the 
Italian bombing (accompanied by poison-gas) of helpless Abys- 
sinians ; I recall vividly the German destruction of Guernica— 
undeplored by Falangist newspapers—and no less vividly the 
slaughter of thousands of miserable civilians on the roads of Belgium 
and France by German Stukas in 1940. Whether the Madrid papers 
recall these sinister precedents or not, to ask for the cessation of 
bombing at a moment when the Ruhr industry is well on the way to 
being put out of action altogether is to display an intellectual capacity 
which arouses serious misgivings about the state of Spanish 
journalism generally. 

* * * 


There can be little doubt that Lord Linlithgow will definitely 
cease to be Viceroy of India in October ; by that time he will have 
served seven and a half years instead of the usual five. Again, there- 
fore, as before the last extension of his term of office, the question 
of his successor is being canvassed. Much the same names present 
themselves as then, and those, notably, of Lord Cranborne, Sir 
John Anderson, Sir Roger Lumley. Sir Stafford Cripps is less 
talked of, for he is well set in an important executive post. One 


new name, that of Mr. R. G. Casey, is mentioned a little sur. 
prisingly. The fact that Mr. Casey is an Australian should not tel] 
against him ; rather the reverse. But this is no time to take risks 
over a post like the Viceroyalty, and Mr. Casey has not been 
adequately tested yet on that scale. 
six months ago when the question was last in issue, that Mr. S. M., 
Bruce is as likely to make a success of an almost bafflingly difficult 
post as anyone else available (assuming Lord Cranborne to be no 
longer available). He was for six years Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, he acquired considerable experience in international affairs 
as Australian delegate to seven League Assemblies, and he 
has been long enough in this country as High Commissioner to grasp 
its political outlook in every aspect. Personally he is genial, con- 
ciliatory, and possessed of a quiet commonsense and openminded- 
ness which are perhaps as useful qualities as any in a 
Viceroy whose supreme task will be to steer a united India into the 
harbour of Dominion status or full independence. 
* * * 

I am glad the Minister of Information is going seriously into the 
question of foreign newspapers published in London. It would be 
useful if some M.P. would ask for a list of these publications, for 
in some cases the number of journals published in a particular 
national interest is inordinate ; paper-consumption is obviously a 
question to be considered in this connexion. A clear distinction, 
moreover, should be drawn between foreign papers published in 
a foreign language to supply the needs of the foreigners now 
domiciled here in considerable numbers—obviously a most legitimate 
purpose—and foreign-owned and foreign-directed papers in English. 
There is clearly a case for a limited number of these—like the 
Belgian Message, La France Libre (partly French, partly English) 
and The Norseman—as a means of establishing and maintaining 
understanding between Englishmen and citizens of the country 
concerned. But in the case of some countries there is reason to 
think the thing is considerably overdone. It would be interesting to 
discover what genuine sale the various publications have, and how 
far they are distributed free as propaganda. 

* * - * 

A notable literary critic is lost in Dr. Ernest de Selincourt, a 
member of a striking trio of brothers. Too little has been said in 
such obituary notices as I have read of the de Selincourt family 
history. The father, Charles Alexandre de Selincourt, was a French 
Protestant who came to England and became one of the heads of 
a large firm of mantle-manufacturers. He was a fervent evangelical 
and regularly conducted services in a muission-hall which he built 
near his factory in Pimlico ; his wife, Miss Bendall, was a prominent 
member of Westminster Chapel during the ministry of Dr. Henry 
Simon, Lord Simon’s uncle. One of the sons, Basil, married 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, the novelist. Another, Hugh, is well 
known for his novels, stories (particularly A Cricket Match) and 
plays. A daughter, Agnes, was Principal of Westfield College at 
Hampstead. And Ernest was the most distinguished of all. A good 


testimonial to the possibilities of an Anglo-French entente. 
* * * * 


It has been left to a young person in New York, whose age 


has not yet reached double figures, to revise, to the point of 
finality, President Roosevelt’s four peace-aims. What the world 
needs (as the President only partially realised) is Freedom from 
Fear, Freedom from Want, Freedom from Religion, and Freedom 
from Speech. All previous versions cancelled. JANUS. 


My own view is today, as it was: 
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PRELUDE TO INVASION 


‘ By STRATEGICUS 


is only the prelude to invasion; but in a very real sense it 
is even more. It is even more than a preparation: it is the pre- 
liminary stage. The use of the air-arm of the Allied Forces has been 
extended to such a degree that there cannot be any doubt .that it is 
doing immense damage. But it is the direction in which it is 
inflicting, and is designed to inflict, damage that is most interesting. 
It is clear that no operations of offensive scope can be launched 
with any chance of success which lack any one arm. It is possible 
to conceive purely defensive operations being successfully carried 
out if, for instance, armoured formations were gravely reduced, on 
condition that the elaborate web-defensive was thoroughly estab- 
lished. Artillery from the very beginning of the war has been able 
to check and defeat armoured attack. Even when Rommel made his 
brilliant, though mistaken, attack upon the Eighth Army’s communi- 
cations during Cunningham’s offensive, it was found that it did little 
damage against the Fourth Indian Division, then standing steadily 
on its positions at the frontier. This was not due to the admitted 
excellence of the division or the peculiar elaboration of the defences. 
I: was rather attributable to the tank-attack approaching the 
limits of its effective use. For, of course, every weapon has 
its limits, and the conditions under which it can best achieve its 
effect. 

But it is difficult to imagine a successful attack launched with a 
lack of, or grave inferiority in, armour; and it is, of course, now 
inconceivable that successful attack or defence should be conducted 
without the air-arm or in a grave inferiority of air-support. The 
concluding phase of the Tunisian campaign may be cited as complete 
proof of that proposition; and mow that we are beginning to 
realise the immensity of the stocks of ammunition, and even food, 
abandoned by the enemy in his surrender, this defect appears to 
assume greater importance than ever. The destruction of tanks 
also figured in the final breakdown; and it is not merely that an 
army deficient in this manner declines through lack of symmetry. 
It is apparently a question of absolute dependence upon the two 
arms mentioned. Cf these it is the air-arm which takes the more 
But, if this is so in operations of a normal char- 
acter, it is so beyond all dispute or question when the operation 
envisaged is invasion. . 

The most difficult operation in warfare when it involves landing 
from the sea, invasion under modern conditions is almost impossible 
without the command of a strong air-arm. With complete com- 
mand of the air the operation takes on an entirely different character. 
The shore defences which prohibit the use of the indispensable 
naval support can be attacked and destroyed by other means. 
At Dieppe one of the shore batteries was put out of action com- 
pletely by a Commando; and if the other survived to do its 
deadly work it was mainly due to the unhappy mischance that gave 
the alarm on the eastern sector of the coast. But it does not seem 
at all ‘impossible that there should be such a saturation of shore 
batteries on the vital sectors of the’ European coast that the task 
of reduction by means of Commandos would be impracticable. If 
that were to be the case naval co-operation would be impossible, and, 
for success, it is indispensable. : 


Naval co-operation could not be given even if the shore batteries 
were reduced, if the amphibious expedition could not command 
air-supremacy ; since the ships could not remain inshore for any 
time while they were subject to air-attack. Furthermore, there are 
Other ways in which shore batteries could be dealt with, granted 
air-supremacy. Parachute troops and airborne divisions have been 
comparatively little used by the Allies as yet, but it is obvious that 
full and effective use would entirely transform the problem. Such 
Operations would be hardly feasible if the Allies had not full com- 
mand of the air. Even if the expedition could land without undue 
loss, and establish some sort of bridgehead swiftly, it could not 
hope for a successful development unless it had the co-operation 
of aircraft to blast a way through the defensive, to open the road 


is on is no secret that the present lull in ground operations 


for tanks, to block the approach of enemy reinforcements, and to 
assist in the thousand and one ways in which air power, scientifically 
used, can dominate the battlefield. 


One of the main objectives of the air-offensive, and possibly the 
principal, is the “ shooting-out ” of the enemy air-arm. Particularly 
is this obvious in the Mediterranean, where. the factor which con- 
trols the mobility—the aerodrome—is being attacked consistently. 
It is not that the destruction of the enemy airfields would of itself 
entail the destruction of enemy aircraft, though commonly that is a 
direct effect. Aircraft are being destroyed on the ground many times 
as fast as they are being shot out of the air. But the design is to 
confront the enemy with the dilemma—either to accept battle in 
defence of his airfields, or to have them destroyed, with the con- 
sequence of being unable to give fighter support within their radius 
of action. In a word, the present air-offensive has as one, if not 
the main, objective, compulsion on the enemy to engage his air 
resources. Already in the Mediterranean the relative damage he 
has suffered is very great indeed. It seems that he is beginning to 
fear that his air-arm will be shot out of the sky; for in the last 
few days the aircraft have met with little opposition either by 
day or by night. ' 

The nuisance raids which the enemy is carrying out over this 
country are merely whistling to keep his courage up. He is 
using so few aircraft that. he must suffer disproportionate damage ; 
but because of the smallness of the numbers involved they do not 
seriously affect his air-strength. But this fact, this reluctance to 
engage in battle does not necessarily imply a present decisive 
shortage so much as the fear that by engaging in battle that con- 
dition might be produced. Here, of course, the Allied strategy 
seeks to claim as a forfeit something of the result the enemy is 
trying to avoid. It aims at the factories which produce his air- 
craft, or the engines which supply the machinery that enables them 
to fly, the petrol that is their motive power or the transport that 
conveys all, or any, of these factors to assembly-sheds or the places 
where they are needed. The dilemma is as disturbing, though it 
does not inevitably affect the air-arm so immediately. Every such 
attack is an added incentive to accept battle in defence of the 
objects which are being bombarded. Already production has been 
wrenched round from the offensive types to the defensive. Already 
more and more of the production is being ear-marked for mere 
defence of the constantly growing area subject to attack The 
effective strength of the army is being reduced by the call upon 
more and more of the material which should form the reservoir 
of its recruits for anti-aircraft defence. The output of more and 
more factories is being allocated to anti-aircraft guns and material, 
In the Mediterranean this work is proceeding at panic speed, and 
it is only in its initial stages. 

The air-offensive is, therefore, causing a grave dislocation in 
the industrial output, the reinforcement of the Axis forces, and 
in the material that supplies them with weight and speed in attack. 
But it is the destruction of the enemy’s air-power that is the 
most important effect; and at present he is very reluctant to pit 
his dwindling strength against the growing might of the Allies, 
when it may make the difference between checking or failing to 
arrest invasion. Yet it seems difficult to believe that this attitude 
can be maintained much longer. The enemy peoples are becoming 
more and more restive under the bombardment; and particularly 
is this the case in the Mediterranean. If the complaints are so 
pointed, and so loud, in Germany, it is the more intelligible that they 
should be widespread in Italy and the Italian islands, where the war 
was never popular with the people. There is evidence that Musso- 
lini has made demands upon the Germans for more anti-aircraft 
guns, but without much effect. Even he must recognise that there 
is only one way of dealing with the offensive, and reluctance to 
adopt it must vanish under the continuous blows he is suffering. 
The German resolution is harder; but it is Germany which is 
suffering the more terrible destruction. Incautious statements have 

. 
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been made by German spokesmen that show the broad effect of the 
offensive ; and the German people have lived through so prolonged 
a campaign of lying that they may insist upon some unchallengeable 
counter-attack, 

It cannot be said how long the refusal to accept battle will 
continue. But it is safe to predict that the offensive will continue to 
develop, and to be shaped on more provocative lines. The direct 
attempt to weaken the Allied attack may, in fact, be deferred only to 
be made under much worse conditions than obtain at present. The 
enemy air-arm is far from being “shot out” as yet. Complete 
supremacy was indeed achieved over Tunisia. It may be argued 
that this was less due to lack of aircraft than to reluctance to engage 
a still strong reserve in a battle which had already been written 
off as lost. Even such an argument admits the grave weakening 
of enemy air-power. During the last fortnight it has been weakened 
much more. It is possible that even yet Goering may be driven to 
attempt by battle to ward off some of the worse effects of our 
offensive. The Allies are waiting for that. 


UNITED FRANCE 


By PIERRE MAILLAUD 


HE fact that General de Gaulle, accompanied by M. René 
Massigli, National Commissaire for Foreign Affairs, and M. 
André Philip, National Commissaire for Home Affairs, i.e., 
action in France, is about to leave for Algiers. to meet General 
Giraud, makes it almost certain that French unity will be achieved 
reasonably soon, and that a Central Authority will be set up for 
the prosecution of the war on behalf of the French nation. For 
the first time in many months, and even years, it is permissible 
for Frenchmen to rejoice over a political development, irrespective 
of group, party or personal interests. At a time when the war is 
likely to enter its most important, and perhaps final, phase, the 
forces which France can throw into the scales can now be marshalled 
by a Central Power capable of wielding physical as well as sym- 
bolical and emotional strength. On the success of the negotiations 
in the throes of innumerable difficulties, on the removal of dogmatic 
and individual obstacles, General Catroux may justly be con- 
gratulated. He has played not only the part of an able diplomatist, 
but that of a true and responsible Frenchman. Moreover, he has 
acted without prejudice, a difficult virtue under the circumstances. 


Substantial and tangible advantages will be derived from an 
agreement between General de Gaulle and General Giraud. In 
the first place, it will have a powerful and stimulating effect upon 
the French people at home. Unity in France against the enemy 
has been achieved long since. Yet the differences betweeen French- 
men abroad must have been a cause of uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion. The sentimental allegiance to General de Gaulle is indis- 
putably more widespread than the popularity of General Giraud ; 
but the minority which acclaimed General Giraud was an efficient 
body of men, comprising a large section of the army and of the 
former Second Bureau, which, even under Vichy, has consistently 
been associated with a policy of revenge. Moreover, the influence 
of General Giraud over the North African army cannot be ques- 
tioned. The establishment at Algiers of a Central Authority should 
therefore weld all forces of resistance into a powerful weapon. 
Furthermore, the lingering distrust between Right and Left, which 
persisted at home as an undercurrent to the National Front against 
the invader, should disappear, or at least be notably mitigated, in 
the process, 


In the second place, French unity of action must strengthen 
the position of France among the Allied Powers and vis-d-vis neutral 
countries. As General Giraud has rightly said on several occasions, 
mo administration created under such a situation of emergency can 
be truly held to be the legitimate government of France. A 
government is the emanation of the people, not by virtue of 
emotional want and fiduciary currency, but as the result of actual 
contact between leaders and people and common experience on the 
national territory. Yet, as I have pointed out before in these 
columns, the limitations of the new administration’s powers over 
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the French nation itself should not involve corresponding limita. 
tions in the international field. A French authority set up g 
Algiers cannot truly claim to represent the French people in matters 
of internal policy or national institutions. On these only the French 
nation can decide, after it has regained its freedom, and when 
can form an opinion, not under the pressure of moral and physica 
distress, but in full independence of judgement. On the othe 
hand, such an authority clearly represents the French will to fight, 
to recover territorial and constitutional integrity, and to proteq 
French imperial interests. As such, it is entitled to national recogni. 
tion, and all the more so since imperial France alone carries q 
weight at least equal to that of some Allied countries whose national 
territory is free from occupation. 

It is too often suggested implicitly or explicitly that France jis q 
newcomer in the Allied camp. Memories are short, especially in the 
midst of tragic and changing events. One is apt to think of the 
participation of French troops in the war, or the resistance of the 
French people at home, as mere accidents of the conflict due » 
skilful Allied propaganda or to Allied successes in the field, 
Actually, France, together with Great Britain, was the first country 
to declare war upon Germany, when she was still her nation 
self. She was first exposed to the impact of German armies which 
no European force at the time could have resisted alone. She was 
defeated in the field, and her defeat was accepted or exploited 
by political elements which had been at no time acknowledged 
by the French people as its leaders. What was abnormal in France 
was not the resistance of the French people inside and outside 
France ; that was the true expression of the national will, in con. 
formity with a thousand years’ history. What was abnormal and 
fortuitous was Vichy. 

For thes: reasons, any administration which represents that re- 
sistance and pursues the policy approved by the French nation on 
September 3rd, 1939, is entitled to full diplomatic recognition the 


‘moment it is placed right above considerations of personal, group 


or party interests, and freed from any suspicion of identifying 
French resistance with the success of persons, groups or parties, 
I consider that these conditions will be fulfilled when an administra- 
tion born of an agreement between the Comité National and General 
Giraud’s organisation, is set up in Algiers. That administration 
will comprise General Giraud, General de Gaulle and seven other 
members. The responsibility will be collective. Decisions will be 
taken by a majority vote. It is to be assumed that this directorate 
will appoint heads of departments which may or may not (prefer- 
ably not) be chosen from among its members. It is also to be 
assumed that some kind of consultative body or advisory assembly 
may be established. Whether or not that be the case is not a 
matter of paramount importance. Some commentators in this country 
have suggested for North Africa systems of government which 
would be excellent in England, America or France, but which 
cannot work in North Africa at a time of emergency. Those would 
involve a very wide use of politicians, whether from local bodies 
or members of the last French Parliament. Local politics in North 
Africa have seldom been very successful and responsible. As for 
parliamentarians of the Third Republic, most of them have fellowed 
in the wake of French popular resistance far more than they have 
led it. I have no doubt that the establishment in Algeria of a 
French administration would attract a good many of them to 
North Africa. Unfortunately, they do not represent the present 
mood of the French people, who will look for other representatives 
corresponding more accurately to its spirit of resistance. Moreover, 
if the exercise of excessive personal power is feared, there is far 
more restrictive value in a limited body of men of some stature 
than there would be in a crowd of politicians whose capacity for 
resistance to it is considerably weakened by the fact that for months 
and even years they have complied with, or been passively 
resigned to, the state of things created by Vichy and by the 
French State set up in France on the basis of the Fiihrer- 
Prinzip. 

The solution likely to be adopted as a result of long negotiations 
between General Giraud and General de Gaulle is not perfect. 
There could be no perfect solution in the present circumstances. But 
if it is enforced, and if the new administration js created, it is at 
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last the best that could pe devised under existing conditions in the 
interest of France, and of the prosecution of the war. The greater 
the support the Allies give it, the greater the chances of its satis- 
factory working are likely to be. 

It is, of course, wmperative that there should be a common control 
of all organisations of resistance in France. It is by unity of 
action in that sphere that the new authority can best serve French 
jnterests, and prevent future divisions amongst the French people. 
If that condition is fulfilled, then the Allies can truly afford to 
recognise the combined administration as representative of France 
jn all international affairs, and as the force inspiring and directing 
French resistance at home. 


AFTER THE COMINTERN 


By FRANZ BORKENAU 
HE news of the disbanding of the Comintern has caused 
T surprise everywhere, fierce anger among the Axis Powers and 
well-justified satisfaction in the Allied camp. It has also provoked 
a great deal of speculation. The situation would admittedly have 
been simpler if, as its last act, the Communist International had 
advised the various national member parties to dissolve like itself. 
As this has not happened, the question inevitably arises: What 
does the continued existence of Communist Parties mean in con- 
junction with the disappearance of the body which up till now, 

officially at least, co-ordinated their activities? 

Is the whole move a piece of simple bluff? In my view nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The disbanding of the Comintern 
is as little a mere manoeuvre as the: reintroduction of military 
grades and insignia in the Red Army or the recent appearance of 
a high dignitary of the Russian church, surrounded by twelve 
priests in white robes, at the Moscow Congress of the Slavonic 
peoples. It is an incident in a powerful, irresistible development of 
post-revolutionary Russia, much less important, in terms of Russian 
home politics, than the just-mentioned solemn reintegration of the 
“Pravoslav” church into Russian pohtics, immensely less important 
than the change of ideals and ideas in the army. Yet it is an 
incident pointing in the same direction, and one that happens to 
touch the world outside Russia, or at least its imagination, more 
strongly than many other similar events more intrinsically impor- 
tant for Russia and therefore in the long run probably also more 
important for the world at large. For, in contrast to the Russian 
Church, to say nothing of the Russian Army, the Cominjern, for 
many years, has been no more than a shadow of its youthful past. 

Looked at from this angle, the event becomes completely intelli- 
gible. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the immediate context 
of international negotiations in which it was a move. There is no 
doubt at all that it was primarily aimed at allaying suspicions and 
removing difficulties in Russo-American relations, and it is an 
encouraging sign that Moscow should have decided to make so 
strong a symbolic gesture in the interest of Soviet-American 
co-operation. American public opinion was sensitive to the Com- 
munist bogy to a degree quite out of proportion with the total 
insignificance and the hopeless isolation of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. But the real clue to the event must not be sought 
in these incidental considerations, If the Comintern had been a 
serious body still, it would not have been sacrificed to expediency., 
That it has been shows that it was already dead—at any rate almost, 
if not quite, dead. Its disbandment is a chapter, by no means the 
first chapter and by no means the last, in the long story of Russia’s 
attitude towards the Western Labour movement. That no orders 
were given to dissolve the National Communist Parties simul- 
taneously shows that the very last stage of the process has not 
yet been reached. At the same time it is certain what that last 
stage will be, as certain as the fate of the Axis troops on Cape Bon 
peninsula was after the fall of Tunis. It is only a question of 
time for the National Communist Parties to follow the Comintern 
into limbo. Everything should be done, in the West, to hasten the 
process. 

In view of this last remaining task of clearing away the débris 
left by an unpleasant past, it is not irrelevant to ask what the present 
position exactly is. What are these Communist Parties that continue 
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to exist? It would be utter naivety and indefensible folly to regard 
them as the revolutionary vanguard they attempted to be in 1920. 
The first phase of their nistory, when they aimed at social revolu- 
tion as an immediate goal, was over by 1923,-when the last attempt 
at Communist revolution in Germany collapsed miserably. Germany 
during the early years had been the Comintern’s chief field of 
experimentation. When failure there became obviously final, the 
revolutionary international as originally conceived by Lenin and 
Trotsky had clearly lost its meaning. Lenin was then dying, 
Trotsky was soon to lose all influence owing to his failure to under- 
stand a changed world, and Stalin was left to draw the conclusions 
from the new situation. It was not done immediately, for two 
other more complex strategical conceptions took the place of the 
original all too simple conception of revolution through a Communist 
rising. The first of these new plans derived from Lenin’s idea 
of an alliance between Soviet Russia and the nationalist movements 
of the East. That project, probably taken much too seriously by 
Lord Curzon and his school—for China was the only country where 
it could boast some success—was finally wrecked in the catastrophe 
of the Shanghai Communists in the spring of 1927. The second 


~ substitute for Communist revolution had already proved futile a 


year earlier. Failing to conquer Germany for the Communists, 
Zinoviev and the men of his outlook had hoped at least to conquer 
Britain for social revolution through the trade unions. But the 
failure of the General Strike of 1926 proved that the British unions 
would never be revolutionary in the Marxist sense ; this hope, there- 
fore, also collapsed After defeat in London and Shanghai the 
Comintern was no more than an empty shell. In despair, it com- 
pletely isolated itself from the masses in a frenzy of empty revolu- 
tionary verbiage, leading up to the sinister episode of Nazi- 
Communist co-operation before Hitler’s advent in Germany. 

But while social revolution in the orthodox Marxist meaning of 
the term failed both in the West and in the East, the economic 
crisis of 1930 inyroduced a period of formidable upheavils. Every- 
where a new departure became obviously necessary. As a result, 
the prestige of the Soviet Union, the country where there was no 
unemployment, where there were or seemed to be no vested 
interests, increased substantially. The collapse of all its plans had 
already reduced the Comintern and its national parties to the role 
of stipendiaries of the Moscow government. The wave of sympathy 
for the new Russia gave them a new task. In 1934, as a result 
of the Franco-Russian pact, the Comintern appeared on the scene 
again, as a direct agent of Russian diplomacy. It was the chief 
force behind the French Popular Front. It was now no longer the 
extreme Left of the Labour movement, not even the Left. It was 
very doubtful whether, in most countries, 1t was part of the Labour 
movement at all. It certainly was not in Spain, where it staged its 
last big performance, as the extreme Right wing of the Republican 
camp. Then, as today, Stalin, guessing shrewdly at the real value 
of revolutionary phraseology, and not desiring to be embarrassed 
by the revolutionary verbiage of underlings, prescribed to the 
Communist Parties a demonstratively unrevolutionary course. 
These parties had now only one raison d’étre—to support every 
move of Soviet policy. This they -did-adroitly, and precisely because 
they had shed all their dogmatic Marxist traditions they had now, 
for the first time in their history, considerable success in winning 
the support of the broad masses. In France, at least, they became 
an important force, not to the advantage of national defence in the 
year 1939/40, of unhappy memory. 

There is no difference of principle between the policy of 1937, 
when the Communists supported the right wing of the French 
“radicals” against Blum and the Socialists within the Popular 
Front, supported Azania and Martinez Barrios against Caballero 
and even against Indalecio Prieto in Spain, and the present dis- 
bandment of the Comintern. Both were prompted by the same 
motives. If the policy of being the extreme right wing of the 
democratic camp has been brought to an end and been ‘replaced 
by disbandment, it is because Stalin, one of the greatest and toughest 
realists of all times, saw that the former policy was not sufficient 
to counterbalance the suspicion of Communist revolutionary inten- 
tions, which was never stronger—though hardly ever less justified— 
in the capitalist world than during the Spanish Civil War. The 
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day will come when the existence of National Communist Parties 
will be found equally incompatible with the sound interests of 
Soviet policy. It is immaterial how far, after the disbanding of 
the Comintern, the National Communist Parties retain real inde- 
pendence. All that matters is that no suspicion of any kind should 
remain—whether Russian suspicions of the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
or Anglo-Saxon suspicions on the subject of continued Communist 
activities, 


WHAT EDUCATION IS 


By G. W. WHITE 

ULPHURETTED hydrogen blackens lead acetate on a filter- 

paper: the angle of incidence equals the angle of reflection: 
s = 4 gt’, and the equation may be proved by means of a device 
known as Fletcher’s trolley. To most men and women these 
scientific truths, which are truly representative of elementary science 
as viewed in retrospect, are of no practical value either in the 
pursuance of their trade, profession or vocation, or in the crises of 
everyday life. A knowledge of the principles of electricity and 
magnetism is not essential for the replacement of a burnt-our fuse, 
and an expert chemist or biologist is likely to be as helpless in 
dealing with a refractory wireless set as a classic or historian. The 
practice of medicine, admittedly, demands a long and arduous 
technical training, but the medical student is called upon to learn 
im the early part of it much that has no direct bearing on the 
preservation of health or the treatment of disease. And yet it 
is commonly assumed that the value of a scientific education is 
primarily utilitarian. The case of mathematics is similar; and as 
for languages, our first visit to France is apt to shatter any belief 
that we may have in the utilitarian value of French as taught in 
English schools. All Frenchmen (and still more al! Frenchwomen) 
seem to speak with incredible rapidity, and the atmosphere of hotels 
and railway stations is not conducive to conversation about the 
gardener’s pig. 

The utilitarian value of science, of mathematics and of French, 
in short, is much less than is commonly supposed, and it is hardly 
necessary to consider the remaining subjects of the curriculum at 
present obtaining in secondary schools. It is obvious that games 
are of no commercial value except to the would-be professional ; 
one may grow turnips or manufacture biscuits without knowing a 
single historical fact ; and “ What is the use of Latin? ” is a question, 
as every schoolboy knows, expecting the answer “No.” If the 
object of the existing curriculun: is to impart useful information, 
it is singularly ill-adapted for the purpose. We must admit that 
uneducated men are able to hold their own in trade and commerce, 
and that, when all is said and done, the best place to learn the 
processes of cotton-manufacture is in a cotton-mill, the intricacies 
of the retail grocery trade behind the bacon-counter, and so on. 
So far from raising the school-leaving age, we ought to lower it 
and revert to a system of child-apprenticeship. 

But what a prospect in an age when, we are told, pounds, shillings 
and pence have ceased to have ariy meaning, and where there is a 
clear prospect of increased leisure for all. “Is not the life more 
than meat,” and must we train men to make good use only of their 
business hours? Even their business hours are likely to be more 
profitable if they understand in some measure the vagaries of 
human nature, which remain a more or less constant factor in a 
changing world. Do we choose our doctors or appoint our works 
managers solely for their technical skill, or do we think also of 
their ability to handle their patients or their workpeople tactfully 
and sympathetically? Personal experience, certainly, is the most 
thorough teacher ; but, like most people who are really thorough, 
he is slow, and we can learn a great deal of human nature at second- 
hand from literature, from history and from philosophy, especially 
from the literature, history and philosophy of those nations which 
have lived most ardently, thought most keenly and felt most deeply. 

{an’s duty to others is not confined to his business hours. There 
is his family life and there is his life as a citizen, both of his own 
country and of the world. Education does not, as is often supposed, 
becin when @ child goes to school; it begins in the cradle, and a 
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child’s first years are among its most important. We cannot, y 
Plato suggested, remove children in their infancy from their parent 
care ; even if we disregard the parents’ point of view, it is apparey 
that one of the infant’s greatest needs is the personal affection ang 
understanding which no official education could give. But we could 
and should, educate all boys and girls in their last years at schod 
in the duties of parenthood instead of leaving to untrained mind 
and unskilled hands perhaps the most important tasks that a natiog 
can ask its citizens to perform. Again, we boast that we are, 
democracy, and yet only from time to time is public opinig 
sufficiently educated to influence for good affairs of State. Is ng 
universal adult suffrage without universal education in the dutig 
of citizenship a mockery and an absurdity, and does not the succes 
of Nazi methods make it clear that such education can be effective? 

It makes it clear also that efficiency is not enough. If the ta 
of education is to fit the individual for the service of humanity 
may it not also be described as a guiding of the soul back to God? 
By God we do not necessarily mean the personal Deity ¢ 
Christianity, but simply that unseen power, to which all men ¢ 
goodwill, whatever their creed, acknowledge allegiance in they 
hearts ; that power in which inheres moral, intellectual and aesthetic 
goodness. The activitics proper to the soul, willing, thinking, feelin 
and imagination, can be correctly performed only by a soul that ha 
been developed by exercise. Do we expect the baby to walk withoy 
constant practice or the young athlete to clear five and a half fer 
without arduous training? The soul likewise must be taught p 
will the good, to think the true and to understand and create th 
beautiful. All these activities to some extent may be taught in th 
classroom ; but the first is best learned by example and in servic 
to a community, and it is just in the opportunities it affords of this 
that a boarding-school has certain advantages over a day-school 
The playing-fields also help to foster the more manly virtues, beside 
assisting in making the body a faithful and efficient servant of the 
mind; but the character-forming aspect of games is generally 
exaggerated. The second is best taught by mathematics, by 3 
language which has an_ essentially logical structure and 
which demands precision in rendering abstract ideas, - and 
by historical research, though emphatically not by the mer 
absorption of historical generalisations at second-hand. The third 
demands the understanding presentation (to the adolescent mind) of 
what is best in all the fine arts, a presentation which must be first 
and foremost absolutely sincere; secondly, patient and _ tolerant 
while remaining definite; and thirdly, capable of transmitting 
enthusiasm. In all, the personality of the teacher is of paramount 
importance. ° 

These three forms of education are not alternatives, and must be 
supplemented by a thorough training of the body. All are necessary 
if the harmony of the soul, without which it cannot know peat 
and happiness or realise its full power, is to be established and 
preserved. Our love of wisdom and beauty must not teach w 
effeminacy or extravagance ; we must cultivate self-control without 
producing the evils of repression ; courage must go hand in hand 
with meekness ; width must not be sacrificed to depth nor depth 
to width ; certainty must not breed intolerance nor tolerance lack 
of principle and indifference ; fitness of the body must not cause 
atrophy of the spirit. Without balance “our stedfast purpose 
‘trembles like as the compass in a binnacle,” and we cannot keep 
steadily on our course towards the Good. And balance is most 
easily maintained through the study and practice of philosophy, 
which is the crown or coping-stone without which no education 
is really complete. 

For men, as Plato taught, are like prisoners in a cave, so tied 
and bound that they cannot see anything but the smooth rock-face 
in front of them. Behind them is a great fire burning and between 
them and the fire a road along which objects are carried to and ff, 
so that their shadows are cast on the wall of the cave. To the 
prisoners these shadows are real, for they heve never seen anything 
else, and if they are released and shown the things on the road, 
they cannot at first understand that they are more real than the 
shadows. When at length they are persuaded of this, and led up 
the steep slope of the cave to the world above, they are at first 
dazzled by the bfight light of the sun, and it is some time before 
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they can look directiy at the trees and flowers and still ionger before 
they can bear to raise their eyes to the sun itself, which typifies the 
Good. Such is the process of educatfon properly conceived. Have 
we, in planning our national policy, truly pondered these things 
and endeavoured to keep our own eyes fixed on the sun? Or are we 
in danger of gaining the whole world and losing our own souls? 


THE CASE FOR GAELIC 


By EDWARD MacCURDY 


In the booklet The Highland Division Eric Linklater tells how 
the 4th Camerons countered the German practice of tapping their 
forward telephone-cables by conversing with their platoon-posts in 
Gaelic. There is also the story to which the B.B.C. gave publicity, 
of the three men of Ballachulish who owe it entirely to their know- 
ledge of the language that they are not now prisoners of war. They 
had been captured in Juné, 1940, during the British retreat, but had 
managed to escape while being taken across France to Germany. 
They were recaptured, but by pretending to be refugees, by speaking 
to each other only in Gaelic, and by pointing to a spot in the north 
of Russia when confronted with a map of Europe, they so mystified 
the Germans, “ who had no Gaelic,” that they were allowed to make 
their way to the Spanish frontier. 

Cheering also to the lover of Gaelic has been the testimony which 
has already begun to come in from prisoners since An Comunn 
Gaidhealach conceived the idea of sending out parcels of Gaelic 
books to those camps in Germany where there are known to be 
Highlanders. Among the letters of thanks are some which show 


Ti crucible of war has a way of revealing unexpected values. 


how the opportunity is being used to begin the study of Gaelic. “ 
Grammars and dictionaries were among the books sent out, and.” 


those who know something of the language are acting as instructors. 
One letter told of a class formed by a Highland padre which had 
twenty students. Among those who have written home welcoming 
the opportunity thus afforded is Viscount Tarbert, part of whose 
letter appeared in An Gaidheal. He said that he had always wanted 
to learn Gaelic, but never had the opportunity before, and that he 
hopes to be able to speak to his Ross-shire tenants in their mother- 
tongue after the war. As later files of An Galdheal and The 
Stornoway Gazette reveal, a note of cultural optimism prevails in 
the prison camps. One man writes that they had read twice over 
all the Gaelic books they had—three of the little books issued by 
the Churches for the troops—“so the kind gift has come very 
opportunely.” Another that he has been learning Gaelic and has 
reached the stage when he can enjoy reading Litrichean Alasdair 
Mnoir. Fifty parcels containing two hundred and twenty Gaelic 
books had been sent out up to last July, and these are some of the 
acknowledgments. They make pleasant reading, but they awaken 
thoughts that are the reverse of pleasant. Surely there-is something 
radically wrong with things when men have to be in a foreign prison 
camp in order to have the opportunity of studying the ancient 
language of their country. Of what country other than Scotland 
could the same be said? 


The veto on the language has been in part the legacy of fear. 
The fright that “the Rising” had given the Government may be 
gauged from the fact that the grant to the victor of Culloden came 
to more in the aggregate than the sum voted to Wellington. Dr. 
Johnson on visiting the Hebrides twenty-eight years later wrote: 
“Their language is attacked on every side. Schools are erected in 
which English only is taught, and there were lately some who thought 
it reasonable to refuse them a version of the Holy Scriptures, that 
they might have no monument of their mother-tongue.” A century 
later, after the passing of the Education Act of 1872, teachers who 
knew no Gaelic were appointed to Gaelic-speaking districts, and 
the speaking of Gaelic in school became a punishable offence, 
although the child might know no other language. Many still living 
can tell of this repression. The power to speak Gaelic was not 
destroyed, but a generation grew up in which it was the exception 
to be able to read or write it. ‘They had been made illiterate as 
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regards their native language by the workings of an educational 
system which was inimical to Celtic culture. 

Landmarks on the pathway to freedom have been the founding 
of the Celtic Chair at Edinburgh, which gave the language academic 
status, and the “Gaelic clause” in the Education Act of 1918, 
whereby local authorities are required to include in their educa- 
tional schemes adequate facilities for teaching Gaelic in Gaelic- 
speaking areas. Half, or even a smaller fraction, of a loaf is better 
than no bread, but how can facilities for teaching Gaelic in Gaelic- 
speaking areas be regarded as adequate when they fail to provide 
for its use as a medium of instruction for children whose home 
language it is? This is the practice in Wales, where the national 
language is taught in every school. It is not to be wondered at that 
after twenty-five years’ experience of the working of the Act a 
memorandum has recently been drawn up by the Education Com- 
mittee of An Comunn Gaidhealach setting forth that in all schools 
throughout the Highlands “it is surely possible and desirable to 
have all the work conducted in an authentic Gaelic atmosphere,” 
and suggesting that provision should be made for the teaching of 
Gaelic in some of the secondary schools of the Lowlands, where 
Highlanders and their descendants are numerou 

All lovers of Gaelic will wish that the authors of the memo- 
randum may attain their object. It -is surely indefensible that the 
right of the Gaelic-speaking Highlander to have his children taught 
his language should be affectcd by his change of domicile. Had 
those three soldiers from Ballachulish had their schooling in 
Glasgow they would be prisoners today, for Glasgow has classes in 
Gaelic for adults but the language is not taught in the schools. 
The war has now brougit Canadian soldiers over in their thousands. 
I read the Gaelic words on the forage-cap of one of them recently: 
“Dileas gu brath ”—“ Faithful for ever.” 

The Gaelic language, far from being a disintegrating force—as 
was once believed ‘by some in authority—is one of the strongest ot 
those intangible ties of sentiment which bind our people across the 
seas to their mother country.. “Here in Scotland,” as Professor 
Watson has said, “ it claims respect and even affection not only from 
Highland but also from Lowland Scots, who are, after all, in my 
humble opinion, still Celtic to a far greater extent than they are 
Saxon.” Let us see to it that it has a fair deal as a living language 
which once ran from Tweed and Solway to the Pentland Firth, and 
which has written itself in the place names of the whole land. A 
visit to a Mod held at Salen in Mull a few months before the out- 
break of war would have cenvinced anyone that—given the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of it—Gaelic will never die of 
inanition as long as there are Gaels. The entries, though limited to 
Mull, numbered over two hundred. “ Every language,” said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “is a temple in which the soul of those who speak 
it is enshrined.” 
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SONG 


I Lay in sheets of softest linen 
Sleepless and my Jover spoke 

The word of Death within her sleep 
And snuggled closer and awoke 

And wrapped me in her snowwhite cloak, 


And clasped me in exhausted arms 
And swore I should not go again. 

er lips were writhing like a moth 
Burnt in the steady lamp of pain. 
But I was young and fain. 


I heard the daylight wind its horn, 
I saw the cloudy horsemen ride. 
Alas! my lover lacked the strength 
To keep me by her side 

And I went forth in pride. 


I clasped the burning sun all day, 
The cold moon bled me white ; 
Then all things ended suddenly. 
I saw the world take flight 

And glitter in the starry night. 


° Acun Lewis. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORD WINTERTON, in a letter to the Daily Telegraph on 

Monday, defended the handling by the Home Office of last 
week’s debate upon the refugee problem. Relying upon his experi- 
ence as chairman of the Inter-Governmental Refugees Committee, 
Lord Winterton complained that those who, in the House of Com- 
mons and'elsewhere, badger the Front Bench regarding the treatment 
of these miserable outcasts, “show no appreciation of the difficulties 
of the problem”; and he implied that, in their desire to obtain 
“cheap cheers,” these enthusiasts introduced into the controversy 
an element of emotionalism which bore little relation to the actual 
facts. I do not feel that this describes quite fairly the dissatisfaction 
left in the minds of many Members by the course of the debate. 
It had been expected that Mr. Osbert Peake, fresh from his labours 
at the Bermuda Conference, would be in a position to indicate 
the decisions which had been taken by His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the United States. He did, it is true, 
suggest that certa useful articles of agreement, and alleviation had 
been reached. Yet he implied that the more important decisions which 
had been come to could not be divulged for reasons of “ security.” 
Nor did he convince his audience that the Home Office approached 
this problem in any spirit of enthusiasm; the engry little taps 
which he dealt to his manuscript indicated displeasure rather 
than sympathy. And the impression was conveyed that the Home 
Office regard all those who interest themselves in the victims of 
Nazi tyranny as nuisances, sentimentalists, cranks and bores. Mr. 
Eden, it is true, made it plain that he at least realised that we were 
discussing a profound human tragedy; Mr. Peake approached the 
matter as if he were dealing with foot-and-mouth disease. 

* * * * 


I have a simcere respect for Mr. Herbert Morrison. I regard 
him as a man of strength, resource, energy and delightful humour ; 
but I have a horrible suspicion that he does not regard foreigners 
as members of the human race. The Home Office do not seem to 
realise that our authority in Europe and the world is based not so 
much upon power as upon the confidence and respect inspired 


by our national conduct. Never in our rough island 
story has our repute, and therefore our responsibility, been 
either so wide or deep as today; yet the Home Office 
do not always seem to understand that this repute is based 

It would be 


upon our generosity as well as upon our courage. 
unfair to reproach the Home Office for the drastic measures which 
were taken during the dreadful weeks of 1940. They were not 
solely, or even primarily, ro blame. Invasion seemed imminent, and 
our margin of safety was so frail that we could not risk the presence 
of a fifth column in our midst. Urgent measures against refugees 
of enemy origin had to be taken within a few hours; much con- 
fusion, grave hardship, frequent injustice, and (in a few instances) 
actual cruelty, resulted. The fact remains that the mass internment 
of refugees in 1940 did leave a stain upon our reputation for decency 
and calm. If we are to remove that stain we should, now that we 
have reached safer waters, display an energy of sympathy, and prove 
that our ancient tradition of asylum is not wholly dead. Is it-un- 
patriotic to desire that our own country, in matters of human 
suffering, should behave more generously than any other, country? 
Does it display any desire to embarrass the Government to urge 
that they should treat this problem, not as a mere detail of depart- 
mental routine, but as a moral issue affecting our international 
repute? The Home Secretary must know that those who press 
him in this matter are not seeking to cause him personal incon- 
venience, or to attract public attention to themselves. The repre- 
sentations which have been made to him privately have been ac- 
corded the scantiest courtesy; it is his own fault if the matter 
has been dragged into the arena of public controversy. 
* * * 


The relations between a Minister and a back-bencher are governed 
by certain polite conventions. The back-bencher, however well he 
may be provided with ammunition, however excellent his cdém- 

. 


munications may be, has to advance across the open against pre. 
pared positions. The Government bench is strongly fortified ; jt 
possesses vast earth-works of official information, and if these are 
pierced a retirement in good order may be made into the Maginot 
Line of “security,” and “the public interest.” It is not within 
the usual convention that a Minister, when faged with sincere 
criticism, should seek to score points by sniping. There was no 
reason why Mr. Peake should have dragged in the Bishop of 
Chichester, and accused him of making no constructive suggestions, 
The Bishop had, in fact, made a most Constructive suggestion. He 
had suggested that Germany should be asked to release for asylum 
in other countries a certain number of Jews from Germany and 
occupied territory. It may well be that the German Government 
will reject such a -suggestion, or even leave it unanswered ; but 
the idea is worth carrying out. Miss Rathbone, again—whose cam. 
paign on behalf of the refugees has been courageous and intense 
—had urged that a special commissioner, “a new Nansen,” should 
be empowered to centralise relief ; Mr. Peake swept aside this sug. 
gestion, and concentrated upon the wholly incidental point that the 
son of one of the families which Miss Rathbone had cited was 
Krupps’ agent at Instanbul. It may be a terrible thing to be the 
agent of an armament firm ; it may alienate all sympathy from the 
parents for their boy to be Krupps’ agent in Turkey ; but all this 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the central point, namely, that 
something more should be done to provide asylum for those who 
are facing massacre and starvation. If we wait only for victory, 
then there will be but few to save. 
* * a * 


It is a fact that since 1933 we in this country have been able 
to welcome, harbour and maintain a large number of refugees who, 
but for us, would be either dead or languishing at Dachau or 
Buchenwald. It is a fact that our Government have taken a leading 
part in urging and assisting other Governments to display equal 
receptivity. Those who espouse the cause of the victims of Nazi 
tyranny are fully aware that even in the best of circumstances only a 
tiny proportion of victims could be rescued, and that transport and 
other difficulties preclude all hope of any mass evacuation. And in 
fairness to the Home Office it must be admitted that their chilly 
attitude is due, less to any lack of human sympathy, than to a 
reputable desire to make no promises which they know they will 
be unable to fulfill, Yet even when one makes all these reserva- 
tions, and all these allowances, it is difficult to believe that our 
Home Office approach the problem with that burning sympathy 
by which alone the difficulties and obstructions can be surmounted, 
Nor am I convinced, even by Lord Winterton, that the remedies 
suggested by the National Committee for Rescue from Nazi Terror 
are either impracticable or beside the point. Some of them may 
in truth not be feasible ; but others might be at least attempted. 

* * * *x 


I see, for instance, no overwhelming reason why we should not 
offer to exchange for Jewish children some of the pro-Nazi or pro- 
Fascist civilians now in internment in this country or elsewhere. 
I see no reason why, with the vast areas now at our disposal, tem- 
porary refugee camps should not be organised pending dispersal else- 
where. I see no reason why we should not go further than we have 
gone already in urgimg and assisting other Governments to accept 
refugees. And, above all, I see no reason why the United Nations should 
not appoint a Refugee Commissioner of the calibre of Dr. Nansen, 
to concentrate the whole negotiations in his hands. Dr. Nansen, 
at the end of the last war, saved~many millions of lives ; by per- 
sonal contact, persuasion and pressure he was able within a few 
weeks to accomplish far more than could ever be accomplished 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels ; and, above all, he was 
able to inspire the oppressed with the conviction that the victorious 
nations were not mdifferent to their sufferings, and that Europe 
had not averted her eyes in impotent lethargy. His problems, 
it is true, were less terrible than ours today; but if he saved his 
missions, why could not a new Nansen rescue thousands today? 


XUM 
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THE THEATRE calling for his periscope to be swung up and give him another, nearer 

sight of his prey. This is film-making at its very best. 
“Rafiq Anwar and Indian Dancers and Musicians.’’ At the Lenin in 1918 is a long and somewhat static sequel to. Lenin in 
Ambassadors. ‘* The Sadler’s Wells Ballet.’” At the New. October. It deals with Lenin’s fight against reformist, “ intellec- 
tuals” and anarchists, as well as against the Whites, re- 


As one who believes that the basis of art is the expression of a 
relationship between man and the universe, and that this relation- 
ship extends from the simple and external to’the most profound 
and inward, I am consequently also one of those who think that all 
the virtue is lacking in copies when this relationship no longer exists. 
Why is it, for instance, that all nineteenth-century Gothic churches 
built in England are lifeless and dead when they are not hideous? 
Certainly there was as much architectural talent born in England in 
the nineteenth century as in the thirteenth. or fourteenth and far 
more science. But our nineteenth-century church buildings are bad 
because they are meaningless. They do not express any real feeling 
of man about God or Nature. At the best, they are just copies, as 
near as skill can make them, of what men did when they had some- 
thing of their own to say in thi§ manner. 

Now I felt precisely the same as I feel about modern Gothic 
church buildings when seeing Rafiq Anwar and his Indian company 
performing at the Ambassadors Theatre dances which mostly had 
originated in religious ritual. The real original feeling, it seemed 
to me, was necessarily absent and we were present at a modern 
copy of it. This is not to say that these dances are not worth 
seeing; but on a London stage they are more interesting than 
moving Or impressive, and I can imagine sensitive Indians familiar 
with their origins and meanings finding them as much mechanical 
imitations as the more sensitive of us find our modern church 
buildings. This applies particularly to dances such as Kali, Siva, 
Bodhisattva and Durga; but not so much to the delightful Kite 
Dance. To us Europeans, however, who know nothing of these far- 
distant conceptions except as represented in their ancient Hindu 
sculptures and literature these dances may sull suggest something 
of the beauty and significance of their magnificent originals. 

The Sadler’s Wells baliet began this week at.the New Theatre a 
London season with an opening programme of The Birds, The Quest 
and Fa¢gade. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“We Dive at Dawn” and * The Glory of Sebastopol.” 
Leicester Square. ** Lenin in 1918."’ At the Tatler. 
in the Sky ’’ and ‘** Food and War.”’ At the Empire. 


SincE so many of our problems of war-time propaganda and enter- 
tainment can be tackled if you recognise that the soldier is also a 
citizen, it is galling to find that the relationship between the soldier 
and his home-life is one which normally leaves film-makers com- 
pletely baffled. In Which We Serve owed its success mainly to the 
wedding of mess-decks and parlour, but We Dive at Dawn—aiming 
at something less ambitious but in the same kind—arouses our deep 
feelings only when its heroes are at sea. In this film Jack ashore is 
a very unconvincing creature indeed and his womenfolk wear their 
hearts on their sleeves in a way which would deeply shock the good 
folk of Portsmouth or Chatham. The fault is partly in the casting 
(Eric Portman has a part almost comically unsuitable), but the 
scenario is largely to blame in assuming that what happens back in 
the mean streets of the port, or in the submarine commander’s 
elegant flat, is any less important than the details of breaking through 
a Baltic defence net. The scenes of the submarine in action have 
been written, directed and acted with care and feeling, and We Dive 
at Dawn is well worth seeing, if only for the sequence in which the 
submarine, after breaking through into the Baltic, attacks a German 
battleship and is then depth-charged by escorting destroyers. No 
more convincing picture of the behaviour of men under fire has 
ever come from the studios, and Anthony Asquith, who directed, and 
John Mills, who plays the part of the submarine commander, are 
both to be congratulated. John Mills (remarkable also, it will be 
remembered, in a sharply contrasting part in In Which We Serve) 
is emerging as an actor with a special flair for realistic portrayals. 
In this film there is a sequence in which he is waiting at the peri- 
scope for his target to come within range. He might have been 
cool, confident, phlegmatic ; instead, he is jumpy and anxious, 
nervously uncertain for a moment about the range, then a bit 
querulous with his crew. He behaves, in fact, like a man faced with 
his first great professional opportunity and driving his mind like a 
racehorse to guard against everything that may go wrong. As a back- 
ground to this play of emotion, the intricate mechanics of sub- 
Marine operation are faithfully recorded—all sight and sound 
dominated by the sharp, impatient finger-snap of the commander 


At the 
** Cabin 








enacts his attempted assassination by Fanny Kaplan, and shows his 
recovery assured by the stimulating news that Stalin has won a 
victory at Tsaritsyn (Stalingrad) by countermanding the orders of 


Trotsky. The film was made when the Moscow trial of “ Trotsky- 
ist elements” was an important Soviet issue and its historical 
accuracy appears to have suffered somewhat in consequence. 


Shchukin, as Lenin, once more gives an uncannily brilliant perform- 
ance. In his scene with Gorky he contrives to radiate a warm, 
electric personality which it is hard to realise is not from Lenin him- 
seif. Stalin is less comfortably portrayed, and looks and behaves 
much more like an inhabitant of Madame Tussaud’s than a tough 
Georgian with a sense of humour and an appetite for four and a half 
hour dinners. The film tends to ignore the broad achievements 
of the Bolsheviks at this stage of the Revolution in favour of 
polemics, with the result that we stay in offices and hear of the per- 
fidies of Bukharin, Zinoviev and Kamenev when we would prefer to 
go cut and see what was happening in the country. The Glory of 
Sebastopol makes it clear that whoever laid the foundations of the 
Red Army, whether it was Trotsky or Stalin, did a wor!d-shaking 
job. This film of the defence of Sebastopol, which.emphasises also 
the rdle of the Red Navy, suffers from following the films of Lenin- 
grad and Stalingrad, which left little more to be said of Russian 
heroism in defence of her cities. A series of such films of death and 
destruction are perhaps necessary as a regular reminder*of how 
much heavier a sacrifice Russia has been called upon to make in 
ffce of the common enemy than have Britain and America 

A Cabin in the Sky is a simple little fantasy of negro life set to 
music and played by an all-negro cast. While the forces of Lucifer 
and the forces of the Lord (each appropriately uniformed) wrestle 
for the soul of Eddie “ Rochester” Anderson with the aid of every 
ingenuity of modern civilisation, the proceedings are enlivened by 
the music of Ethel Waters and Duke Ellington. Miss Waters’ act- 
ing Is more stereotyped than her singing, and Louis Armstrong, 
whe appears unexpectedly amongst Lucifer’s “ideas men,” is 
allowed only to blow a few bars on his trumpet, but in spite of 
these restrictions the film achieves moments of exuberance and 
spontaneity which appear to be as much enjoyed: by players as by 
audience. In the same programm: is a March of Time analysis 
of the problems of U.S. agriculture in relation to lease-lend supplies 
to Britain and Russia and to the problems of feeding post-war 
Europe. The scenes are for the most part unremarkable and the 
treatment pedestrian, but the film is to be welcomed for its advocacy 
of post-war collaboration between nations in solving the preblem of 
eeding the world. EpGar ANSTEY. 


BELSHAZZAR 


THAT day in the city there were banners slung 
Across the streets, from balconies and chimneys, 
Swinging in the wind like smoke, and telegraph poles 
Were hung with geraniums ; military bands 
Marched down the thoroughfares and bugles rang 
Against the plate-glass frontages. And in that night 
There were fireworks in the public parks at twilight, 
Laburnums of flame that flowered and fell through the air, 
And high on the hill the palace windows blazed 
Like the shell of a house on fire. And in that night 
The uniforms moved along the lobbies, gold and scarlet, 
Gold and blue, and shoulders were sugared with jewels 
Under the hanging icicles of chandeliers. 
They poured the yellow wine in the grey silver, 
The red in the yellow gold, and plates were piled 
With quails and nightingales and passion fruit, 
And the air was a fume of music. And in that night 
The King sat above his court, speaking to none, 
Small and grotesque there in a high-backed chair, 
His hands gripping the carved griffins, his eyes 
Like halves of hard-boiled eggs. He stared at the wall, 
At the bare plaster above the footmen’s heads. 
The music and laughter ceased, the people were silent, 
They put down their forks and raised no cup to the mouth, 
But turned and stared at the wall where the King was staring, 
And there was nothing on the wall at all. 

NorMAN NICHOLSON. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


FACTS ABOUT STRESA 


Sir,—In recent issues of The Spectator both Mr. Harold Nicolson and 
“Janus” have written about Lord Vansittart’s latest book, Lessons of 
My Life. I do not desire to enter into the controversy which has raged 
around Lord Vansittart’s opinions, but there is, in chapter iv of the book, 
& passage about the Stresa Conference which calls for notice. Lord 
Vansitiart states that the question is often asked why Mussolini was 
not warned at Stresa against the consequences of invading Abyssinia. 
He proceeds to give 4 twofold answer: Firstly, that it was likely that 
Laval’s previous arrangements in Rome had made it impossible for 
France to join in sua a warning, which Mussolini would not have taken 
seriously from England alone ; secondly, that he had himself warned the 
Italians in personal talks, but that it seemed better tactics first to secure 
agreement on Austria, so as to provide a bait before administering a 
monition. 

I was at that time British Ambassador in Rome. My French colleague 
and I were instructed to attend the Stresa Conference by our respective 
Governments. When we arrived we found that a decision had been 
taken that only three principal delegates should actually participate in 
the discussions held on an island in Lake Maggiore, in order to secure 
isolation from the Press. My French colleague decided to spend his 
time motoring in the pleasant surroundings of the Lake, and I was asked 
to become chairman of a drafting committee, which put into the form 
of resolutions the decisions of the Conference itself. 

During the progress of the Conference I endeavoured to impress on 
Lord Vansittart the necessity of a warning being given to Mussoligi 
by the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary about what would happen 
if he persisted in his scheme, then in embryo, of an invasion of 
Abyssinia. Lord Vansittart replied that he uid 1.ot consider that any 
such step was advisable, not for the far-sighted political reasons men- 
tioned in his book, but’ because a certain psychological tension had arisen 
between our delegates and Mussolini, and in his view the introduction 
of so thorny a question as Abyssinia might increase this feeling to such 
an extent that it might lead to the failure of the Conference itself. He 
promised, however, that he would try to speak to Mussolini on the 
subject—Mussolini being the only Italian who counted in an affair of 
this magnitude. 

Accordingly, on the last*day of the Conference he endeavoured to 
broach the subject with Mussolini, but he failed in his object, as 
Mussolini speedily rode off on another tack. Whether Mussolini would 
have taken such a warning seriously from England alone, and whether 
if delivered it would have had any effect, is a matter for speculation, and 
it is not possible to dogmatise about it. In any event, a warning at 
the Stresa Conference would have clarified the position and forced 
Mussolini to choose between Abyssinia and Austria. 

To illustrate the unfortunate result of the lack of plain speaking, I 
need only relate a story which has reached me lately from a sure source. 
A well-known Italian publicist, who strongly favoured Anglo-Italian 
friendship, had warned Mussolini prior to the Stresa Conference of the 
very grave effect which his proposed Abyssinian policy must have on 
the relations between Italy and Great Britain. On returning from 
Stresa, Mussolini sent for this publicist and told him that he had been 
completely mistaken. The English Government did not, he remarked, 
really care about Abyssinia. He had just come back from Stresa, and 
neither the Prime Minister nor the Forcign Secretary had mentioned 
Abyssinia to him. No further comment is required. I write this letter 
in the interests of historical accuracy ; I do not wish to imply that even 
if the warning had been delivered and Mussolini had altered his policy 
we should have escaped the present war. We might have secured a 
postponement, but I agree with Lord Vansittart that the resurgence of 
German militarism and the domination of Hitler over the German people 
rendered German aggression inevitable when an opportune moment 
occurred.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PERTH. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Sir—I read with great intetest Mr. John Murray’s letter Your readers 
may be interested to hear of an experiment which has been carried out 
in a public school of 150 boys (all boarders), not only with the object 
of providing food in war-time, but also of teaching scientific farming. 
Many of the boys will inherit estates in Ireland, and many more will 
probably live in the lonely parts of the Empire, where a knowledge of 
farming methods may be of great help. During the past four years a 
school farm has gradually been built up—most of the work being done 
by the boys, who now till 42 acres—providing vegetables, wheat and 
oats (which are ground in the college mill). A few carefully selected 
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paid hands are kept to carry on the farm work during the school holidays 
and to supervise some of the boys’ work during term. The farm now 
has its own T.B. tested dairy herd, and also provides the college with 
beef, mutton, and pork, and hopes shortly to extend its activities to the 
production of soft fruit. 

Financially the farm pays its own way, and has been able to buy ity 
own equipment out of the sale of its produce, and also to rent arable 
land near to the college. It was started by a loan from the bank and 
sells its produce to the College at current market prices. By courtesy of 
the Department of Agriculture, a lecturer from the Albert College, 
Glasnevin, visits the college weekly. One of the assistant masters has 
full charge of the farm and gives the more advanced “farmers” a course 
in farm management. They help to plan out the work ahead and als 
attend sales. Biology and botany are taught. The boys who farm do s 
during their spare time and also do the full School Certificate Course, 
The Irish Department of Education, which has shown great sympathy 
and interest, will next year include agriculture as a subject in ity 
Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Examinations. 

In conclusion, those who have watched this experiment agree that its 
success is due to the fact that the practical work was done before the 
theoretical was introduced. During the last few years a considerable 
amount of work has been done in the reconstruction by the boys é 
half a mile of road in concrete, cleaning out ditches, cutting hedges and 
also in planting trees. It is interesting to know that since this work has 
been done, the standard of education in the school, -as judged by the 
results of the public examinations, has risen in a very significant way— 
obviously the boys are much more alert and keen than before.—J] 
am, &c., C. W. Sowsy, 

Warden of St. Columba’s College, 
Co. Dublin. 


THE LOT OF THE DISABLED ~ 


Str,—In the case of your journal, read by the most selective classes of 
thinkers in the English-speaking world, one wonders what the reaction 
will be to the immensely stimulating contribution from Dame Georgiana 
Buller in your issue of May 7th. With her intimate knowledge of her 
subject, she seems to assume that her readers are equally familiar with 
the intricacies of the problem. How many of us realise the urgency and 
importance of the matters upon which she touches so deftly? 

After our recent successes in Tunisia, we read of Parliament discussing 
special grants to our victorious troops, but we read also of 10,800 
casualties in Tunisia since April 17th, but it is to the disabled resulting 
from these casualties and from other war operations to whom our 
thoughts first turn. They want no grants, they would probably reject 
them with contempt. They want restoration of their earning capacity, 
It is our duty to see that capacity restored if it is humanly possible tw 
do so. This is no mere matter of finding suitable jobs for them. Here 
is a real field for post-war planning. 

Our orthopaedic hospitals with their orthopaedic specialists, surgical 
and medical, have been established now for many years in connexion 
with disability from industrial accidents or disease. More recently and 
complementary with this work have arisen organisations for the training 
of patients discharged from these special hospitals in order to prepare 
them for re-entry into industry. This matter has been a subject of 
exhaustive investigation by private bodies such as St. Loyes College, 
Exeter, for the South West of England and by the Queen Elizabeth's 
Training College for the Disabled, Leatherhead, for London and other 
areas, 

The intention now is to develop and enlarge these training colleges 
sO as to permit them to receive our war casualties and lift them from 
dependence upon private charity, upon which they were founded, and 
make them a part of some national plan. Training often begins with 
occupational therapy and passes on to higher training for highly specialised 
branches of industry in which the grosser body movements are not 
needed, but for which the delicate and precise movements for which the 
cripple is often pre-eminently suited are required, such as making of 
aeroplane parts, hair springs, radio parts, machine tools, &c. The one 
essential preliminary step is to make the disabled man or woman feel 
as good as his or her fellow, to render them no longer deformity- 
conscious but to give them a sense of equality with other workers. 

This is often achieved by the preliminary psychiatrical treatment. The 
whole matter has now reached a crucial stage, and an opportunity now 
arises for devising a really comprehensive scheme for the most important 
and deserving class of our war heroes. 
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On the Committee on the subject appointed by the Minister of Labour 
none of the existing training institutions was directly represented. It 
js to be hoped that in the local committees which are to be set up proper 
representation of the existing training establishments for the disabled 
will be provided for to enable advantage to be taken of their special 
experience and knowledge of the problem. It is pleasant at least to 
refiect that the days of the over-simplification of approach to the problem 
have passed. We no longer think of the disabled in terms of the pro- 
vision of occupations such as lift-attendants, door-keepers, mat-makers 
and mere exchanging of the word “cripple” for “disabled” as serious 
contributions to the problem of the lot of the war disabled.—Yours 
faithfully, G. J. KEANE 

Mardon, Moretonhampstead, Devon, (Major, R.A.M.C., retd.). 


ECCLESIASTICS AND ECONOMICS 


Sir,—It must appear to many that there is a world of difference between 
forfring “an alliance with one political party” and advocating 
“nationalism,” one part and one only, in the programme of “one 
political party.” I know of no “resolution” by the Primate from which 
he could have been construed to have said that he would abstain from 
advocating a particular reform because it was already a “ party” issue. 
Neither can I conceive the Primate (nor for that matter any other person 
bent upon reform) so limiting himself. Does Professor Main seriously 
contend- that “ecclesiastics, following the Archbishop’s !ead,” should 
withhold all support from the advocates of, let us say, legislation dealing 
with matters relating to the welfare of the nation because promoted by 
one political party? Or is it simply to the Archbishop’s “venture into 
banking and credit” that Professor Main takes exception? If that is 
the point at issue, Professor Main would seem to have forgotten the 
“view of the Christian Church as an institution” to which he subscribed ¢ 
earlier on. From that “view” it would appear that any evil which is a 
hindrance to man’s “salvation of mind, body or soul” lies “in the 
province of the Church” If the present economic order seems to the 
Archbishop to be at the root of much of the evil of our time he would 
be doing less than his duty if he abstained from saying so 

Douptless it is too much to expect unanimity among Christian people 
on all questions of social and economic justice. It is precisely for that 
reason that the Archbishop has so frequently made clear that he speaks 
on such matters as 4 private individual. Were he to wait for unanimity, 
I doubt if we should hear him speak in our generation. For that reason, 
many are welcoming his leadership even when they are unable to agree 
wholeheartedly with all his views. It is indeed good that the Church 
is “on the march” again. In so saying, we are abandoning the idea of 
the Archbishop “as a private individual” and we recognise that there 
is indeed a strong body of Christian people behind him.—Yours, 

10 Holyrood Crescent, Glasgow, N.W. R. G. H. Cooper. 


Sir,—The Very Rev. Archibald Main appears to be willing to attribute 
to the bankers a degree of infallibility which he would not allow to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet, by accepting the bankers’ advice before 
the war, the Government blundered on from disaster to disaster and 
eventually found itself compelled to take the appalling risks of 1940. It 
is not too much to say that in the past the opinion of the financial experts 
has proved to be completely wrong. 

Most churchmen would applaud the Archbishop’s venture into the 
province of banking and credit. They even find it possible to welcome 
the challenge of Social Credit to traditional methods, pointing out that 
it is always open to the bankers to refute the Social Credit Party’s con- 
ventions, should they wish so to do. Apparently Dr. Main believes that 
this challenge can lead only to conflict and dissension. Perhaps I need 
not remind him that Truth does not come to bring peace, but a sword. 

80 Avondale Road, South Croydon. C. J. Hunt. 


INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


Sm,—Whilst not in agreement with the proposals contained in his letter 
published in The Spectator of May 21st and founded on his personal 
acquaintance with the various races and provinces of the Indian sub- 
continent, I must dispute two statements made by Mr. Edwyn Bevan. 
The first is that we forcibly control India. This we most certainly do 
not. And the second is that India has been a united country for 150 
years. Setting aside minor States Scinde was only conquered in 1843, 
the Punjab in 1849 and Oudh incorporated with British India in 1856. 
Whether we are justified in leaving India to its own devices with the full 
knowledge that it will revert to a country of warring States as it was before 
we established a strong central government is a matter for very serious 
discussion, but I would suggest that anyone before coming to a decision 
should study the situation as: it was in India from 1658 to 
1857.—Yours, &c., S. CAPPER. 
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DISHONEST PROFIT 


Sir,—While no doubt the Churches kave a duty to teach that individual 
greed is the negation of happy existence, it is Utopian to expect any 
sudden change in our whole economic system. The Churches could, 
however, confer a vast benefit on us all by helping to suppress the 
dishonest profit motive. Actual crime is dealt with by the law itself 
at_enormous cost to the nation, but, beyond this, the entire community 
loses immeasurably by waste of energy and material on deceptive, shoddy 
and often useless things produced, not for the service of unsuspecting 
or ignorant buyers, but for an extra concealed monetary gain to the 
sellers. 

Consider the universal loss on jerry buildings, gimcrack furniture, 


‘loaded fabrics, useless and maybe <dangerous medicines imposed on the 


public by false appearance and lying advertisement. If we could all, @h 
every occasion, be sure of genuine, lasting goods 1n return for our money, 
the yearly gain to the nation would make the fifty millions to be saved 
by better roads seem trifling, and, indeed, much of the growing traffic 
might not be necessary. 

Largely, it is true, reform in these as in other matters may come 
through better education, which ought to include sound economics, but 
it would seem that the Churches might hasten reform by at least dis- 
couraging all dishonest manufacture and trading.—Yours truly, 

Kingston, near Lewes. ma J G. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 


Sir,—Mr. A. H. Skinner’s reply to my letter shows that he has missed, 
or that I did not clearly state, the main point which I wished to convey, 
which is that the majority of workers, whether manual or non-manual, 
are, in these hectic days, either breakfasting or getting ready to leave 
home for their respective jobs by 7.30 a.m., and, therefore, the recorded 
broadcasts of physical exercises cater for a very small minority. Only 
those too old to work have the leisure to do exercises at that hour, and 
I do not imagine they have the energy. I still feel that workers of all 
grades would prefer cheerful music broadcast for the half hour before the 
8 a.m. news rather than an admonition to bend and stretch, which 
becomes wearisome by its daily monotonous repetition. Mr. Skinner 
and I both agree on the doleful alternative supplied on the “ Forces” 
programme. 

As a persorial explanation, may I say that there is something which 
prevents me, and so many of my fellow-workers, rising at 7.1§ a.m.—it 
is half an hour too late for us. We have to ‘rise by 6.45 a.m., in these 
days when no help in the home is available, get in our “daily dozen,” 
get breakfast and help with the “chores,” and be off to the office or the 
workshop soon after 8 a.m.—and I think these times—or earlier ones— 
are the rule when all members of the household are doing a full-time 
job.—Yours faithfully, G. F. BENNETT. 

35 Sandon Road, Edgbaston, Birm'‘ngham. 


Sirn,—Mr. C. E. Montague wrote in his Disenchantment of the 
“cheerfulness in face of vicarious torment and danger” shown by the 
average war correspondent during the last war. Other listeners may have 
been reminded of his words, as I was, when they listened to the B.B.C, 
recording from a bomber station made on the night of the big Dortmund 
raid. “Through his despatches,” Mr. Montague wrote, in a passage 
which might almost have been inspired by this particular broadcast, 
“there ran a brisk implication that officers and men enjoyed nothing so 
much as ‘ going over the top,’ that a battle was just a rough, jovial picnic, 
that a fight never went on long enough for the men.” Through this 
particular broadcast there ran just that “jauntiness of tone” which, in 
Mr. Montague’s day, “roused the fighting troops to fury against the 
writer.” 

One sentence in the Air Ministry’s communiqué seemed éddly out of 
place in this happy picture of bonhommie, with its pats on the back for 
the ground crews and for the navigator with the long moustaches. 

“ Thirty-eight of our bombers are missing.”—Yours, &c. 

_ 51 Abingdon Road, W. 8. PETER MATTHEWS. 


THE PRESS 


S1r,—Surely, whether £300,000 or £600,000 was lost over The Tribune 
is insignificant beside the fact that this represented pre-last-war values. 
What would such a loss have amounted to, say, in 1937? 

As to the future, Lord Kemsley (who knows as much about the 
commercial side of newspaper production as anybody) has envisaged 
smaller newspapers after the war, the reason being no doubt the cer- 
tainty that there will be an appreciable falling-off in Press advertising. 
Advertisers themselves have felt for years that this had already become 
costly out of all proportion to results obtained. 

Smaller newspapers could hurt nobody. What is also required is 
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more newspapers, if the free expression of public opinion is to be 
achieved. And what prevents the launching of more newspapers is 
the cost of newsprint, which accounts for about two-thirds of the cost 
of newspaper production. Thus, cheaper and cheaper newsprint is the 
key to a healthier and freer Press in the future. Perhaps it is here that 
the Government or a public utility corporation could perform a real 
service to the community.—Yours, &c., CEcIL FALCON. 
Sheffield. 


THE KING’S CONSCIENCE 


Str,—Because we have yie!lded some of. our constitutional landmarks 
that is not a convincing argument for their total abandonment. Would 
Protestants receive -the same liberal treatment under a Catholic con- 
stitution? I trow not.—Yours faithfully, EDMUND BALDING. 
@60 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—Precisely what Mr. Balding means by his question “Who is the 
keeper of a Catholic Lord Chancellor’s conscience?” is not clear. As 
well ask who is the keeper of the Catholic Master of the Rolls—Lord 
Greene,—conscience ; or the Catholic members of the King’s Household 
from time to time. Mr. Balding has not remembered that the principal 
work of a Lord Chancellor is judicial and in things touching the law in 
a general way; his contact with the Sovereign, if the Court Circulars 
are any guide, is slighter than that of any officer of State. What “lovers 
of freedom” have to do with the legal help a Lord Chancellor, of any 
creed, may give to his Sovereign is also obscure. If a King, of the 
moment, needed “ spiritual” aid he would go to his Domestic Chaplain, 
or .even his Archbishop ; it never would occur to him to send for his 
Lord Chancellor. FREDERICK J. DERHAM. 


49 Grosvenor Street, W. I. 


THE GREAT DISRUPTION 


Sir.—I think it regrettable that the author of the most interesting article 
on “ The Great Disruption,” appearing in your issue of May 14th, did not 
state clearly the cardinal issue on which the spiritual rights of the Church 
of Scotland were set aside by the State. The State claimed the right to 
compel Presbyteries to ordain, if necessary, and to induct, the presentees 
of the lay patrons, a much more scrious :natter than compelling the /aity 
to “ sit under” a minister they disliked. Was it not for this fundamental 
reason that there was a “ Disruption,” rather than another “ Secession,” 
and that “ Free” in the expression “ Free Church of Scotland” had the 
same force as in “ Free France *?—Yours truly, RosBert AITKEN. 
Willianmarse, Broughton, Hampshire. 


HELP FOR MOTHERS 


Str,—So many correspondents and public men assume that the greatest 
inducement to having larger families is a series of business and residential 
schools wherein the mother delightedly disposes of her offspring in 
order to produce another. Surely, ensuring that the now overworked 
“mother can enjoy her own children around her in her own home would 
be a greater inducement. Why not a nation-wide system of home-helps, 
with priority for the mother with young children at the time she most 
needs it—the later months of pregnancy and first year of the baby’s life. 
Which of us has not sought in vain for domestic help at these particular 
times, with the inevitable reply: “We wouldn’t go where there are small 
children, they make so much work.”—-Yours faithfully, 
6 Bulstrode Gardens, Cambridge. CELINE JENKINS. 


POSTAL WORKERS AT LAW 


Sir,—As a lifelong supporter of trade unions, and who saw the dockers 
in their march to listen to John Burns in Trafalgar Square, my point 
is that Civil Servants have no right to affiliate with the T.U.C. If they 
behave themselves and are once “established,” they retire at sixty on 
two-thirds pension. If allowed to stay on at that age the rate of pension 


is increased. Being servants of the Crown, they have no more right to. 


the excitement, &c., &c., of a strike than a soldier or man-of-war’s man, 
who would be liable to court-martial and to be shot.—Yours faithfully, 
“ Alabama,” Chorley Wood, Herts. E. A. W. OLDHAM. 


HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


Sir,—Mr. Walter Worcester’s grim picture of post-war agriculture raises 
some questions. If it is to be, as he says, “the old, old story of the 
comparative costs,” will not beef from the Argentine and mutton from 
the Dominions again make stock-rearing uneconomic except for milk? 
If farmers can produce only the four perishables, milk, poultry products, 
fruit and vegetables, what wi!l happen to the hill-farmers of the West 
and North? With little stock but dairy herds, how shall we maintain 
ferti ity?—Yours faithfully, H. W. HEcKSTALL-SMITH. 
Henown Hill, Knighton, Radnorshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


DoEs it indicate a greater interest in the land, in the farmland of Englang 
that Sir John Russell, the retiring director of Rothamsted, has beeq 
selected for special honour—the Albert Gold Medal—by the Royal Society 
of Arts? The research station over which he has presided for a generatigg 
was founded a century ago solely for the study of the soil ; and experi. 
ments begun then have been continuous ever since. It contains a Gardeg 
of Eden, given up to the free colonisation of thorns and briars for a 
hundred years ; and incidentally this patch, as well as the surrounding 
woods, have proved singularly attractive to birds. The place is ap 
accidental sanctuary, as is the director’s garden, where even that now 
rare bird, the wry-neck, has been known \to nest in a nesting-box. The 
institution has never developed so fast as in recent years; and it is q 
thousand pities that the war has prevented a great centenary celebration, 
What a model, for example, is the apiary with its belt of sallows, for the 
production of early pollen, and, in a very different direction, the new 
library, where all the better agricultural literature of the world is to be 
sorted and combed out! A new little branch of science, the migratiog 
of moths and butterflies, has one of its principal centres within the pale, 
All this represents a long journey from the idea of the founders; but 
Rothamsted research workers have proved again and again that pure 
science is wont to achieve in the long run more practically valuable 
knowledge than any ad hoc inquiry. _ 





Corn and Roses 


Among the common country beliefs (now grandly classed under the 
term phenology) is the connexion of the blossoming of the dog rose with 
the ripening of wheat. Harvest, it is popularly said, follows the first 
rose at an interval of six weeks. Well, the first wild rose opened in my 
neighbourhood on May 16th. Will the first grain crop be cut on or about 
July 1st? Hardly, I should think ; but Such marvels of earliness have 
been recorded that such a date may be just possible. The diarists and 
statisticians seem to have quite decided that the spring we have enjoyed 
has had no parallel for fifty years. The nearest rival to 1943 is 1893, 
Doubtless someone will try to argue that there is a fifty years’ cycle ; but 
all attempts to establish such cycles, though they are irrepressible, have 
proved a failure. Perhaps the oddest thing about this wonderful spring 
has been the contrast between parts of Scotland and England. ‘Letters 
from Ross-shire tell tales of silent birds and cut vegetation and prevailing 
snow in Mid-May. 


May Frosts 

On the subject of May weather, a large number of correspondents 
have written to ask for more precise information abeut the Three Icemen, 
to whom I have several times alluded. One correspondent reports that 
she has appealed in vain, even to a bishop, who knew nothing of the 
three saints! The locus classicus on the subject may be found in Kerner’s 
wonderful Natural History of Plants, admirably translated and edited 
by F. W. Oliver. “ Pancratius, Servatius and Bonifacius, whose names 
stand in the calendar against the 12th, 13th and 14th of May, have 
popularly been called ‘Eismanner’ in Southern Germany and Austria. 
They have received their nickname on account of the fall of temperature 
which takes place every year about the middle of May, the cause of which 
is not yet fully explained. Such falls of temperature, connected with 
the cooling of the atmosphere on a large scale, occur on certain days 
with some regularity ; but these have not received so much attention, 
because they are not so dangerous to field products, fruit and wine, as 
the relapses about the middle of the month of May.” Is such a fall as 
common in England as it seems to be in Austria; but even there 
Kerner’s “every year” must be an exaggeration? 


In the Garden 

While we note with admiration the number and variety of butterflies 
appearing before their due dates, we must confess toa yet more populous 
appearance of “the fly.” The fly or flea beetle so designated is a small 
creature with a special taste in seedlings, and it flourishes abnormally in 
dry seasons. This May it is so numerous that it swarms even on fully- 
grown spring cabbages, as well as all sorts of seedlings. A useful method 
of protection is derris, which can now be easily procured by gardeners, 
at any rate in powder form: The easiest method is to put in a muslin 
or aertex_bag and shake it ever the lines of seedlings. Doubtless the best 
protection of all is to sow late, especially turnips and swedes, when the 
fly has passed its flaming days. There ere signs that the grown cabbages 
will also be in for a bad time, for white butterflies are legion. The best 
way in small gardens is to brush off the eggs, which are generally laid 
on the back of the leaf. Since most pests, as well as allies, have flourished 
spraying fruit trees with a mild mixture of lime sulphur is still recom- 
mended. W. BeEacH THOMAS. 


1d. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas. 
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Figures that reflect 


CONFIDENCE 


T= 1942 Report of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany again shows progress expressed, in terms of 
increased figures, in all the important aspects of the 
Company’s activities. For ninety-six years. this great 
office has served faithfully an evergrowing section of the 
community both at Home and Overseas, and to-day it is 
contributing to the war effort to the fullest possible 
extent. The following figures are extracted from the 
1942 Report, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


Total Business in force - - -  £157,106,000 
Assets increased to - - . £60,099,200 
New Policies issued for - - . £9,940,300 
Payments to Policy holders = - - £4,987,200 
Surplus Funds and Special Reserves £2,942,800 


(anadalife 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
WAR EMERGENCY OFFICES 
HAZLEMERE, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 








We squeeze) to save—_ 9 
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From every ton of coal used by the Gas Industry half a 
ton of coke remains after gas is extracted. Not only coke, 
but many other valuable materials are obtained in making gas. 
Tar. for instance, from which more than 2,000 substances are 
derived; sulphur and ammonia, source of explosives and 
fertilizers; benzole for motor spirit. We squeeze all there is of 
value out of the coal. Why, then, save Gas? Surely, more gas 
means more by-products? True, but gas-making plant is not 
elastic. Gas must be saved at home and diverted to war factories. 
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| 
| N the shadow of St. Paul's on almost any Friday during 
1820, there could be seen emerging from the portal of 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, a little old lady and a 
bewhiskered gentleman, tenaciously gripping a small black bag. 
Their mission brooked neither delay nor failure. Ik was 
the collecting of outstanding accounts so that the locksmiths 
of Messrs. Chubb & Son, who worked .on the top floor of 
No. 57, might be paid each Saturday. 
A small personal incident in the beginnings of a firm who, for 
One Hundred and Twenty Five Years, have been associated 
with security in London, Great Britain... and the world. 
London is ever changing, and it is fitting, at a time when the 
watchword of every citizen is ‘Safety’, that Messrs. Chubb 
should record in this series of Pictures of London, incidents 
of public interest that have been coincident with security measures. 


CHUBB 


THERE IS NO ‘SAFER’ PLACE 





CHUBB AND SON'S LOCK & SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED 
68 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 











Defend your : 
Independence of mind 


Now, more than ever before, it is necessary to keep alive the free 
and intellectual life of the country. Only through books can you 
successfully defend your independence of mind. By joining the 
National Book Council you can obtain help and information on 
everything concerning books. For an annual subscription of 7/6 the 


N.B.C. offers you 


The monthly News Sheet. Services of the Inquiries Bureau. 
Book Lists as issued. Handbooks. Use of the Library of Books 
about Books. Entry to competitions. 
Write today for full particulars to:— 
MAURICE MARSTON Secretary 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
3 HENRIETTA STREET LONDON W.C.2. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


An Unrebellious Rebel 


The Desire to Please. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 15s.) 
Tuts is a book to be recommended. For one thing it is easily and 
charmingly written. It-is not a biography in the ordinary sense of 
the term. It has indeed some of the qualities of-a dream, and of 
a dream of Mr. Nicolson’s own childhood. Hamilton Rowan, for 
a time one of the United Irishmen, is a figure of the historical past, 
but he is also alive today in his descendants. Throughout his book 
Mtr. Nicolson is aware of this continuity in diversity, of the associa- 
tions of place, of the strange, unexplored and underground streams 
which flow from the past into the present and fill the deep lake of 
human personality. 

The associations of place are especially vivid in the book. To 
most English readers the places will be new. Owing to the odd 
belief of Englishmen that the beauty of Ireland is in the south and 
west, County Down (outside the golf links at Newcastle) is rarely 
troubled by tourists. Carlingford Lough, the most exquisite of 
landlocked arms of the sea on either side of St. George’s Channel, 
is unknown to painters. The Mourne mountains are as lonely as 
the mountains of Cumberland a hundred years ago. Yet so varied 
are the landscapes of this small county that Mr. Nicolson has no 
need to mention Rostrever or Kilkeel. In return he remembers 
from childhood the long arm of the Ards peninsula, the tang of 
iodine and the crackle of dead seaweed below the tidal limit on 
Strangford Lough. 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who inherited Killyleagh Castle just 
above these low lands, was a reformer who became mixed up with 
revolution. He was vague about the detailed reforms which he wanted 
and muddle-headed about the function of revolution as a means of 
enforcing change. Mr. Nicolson is charitable towards muddle- 
headedness, but does not like it. Consequently, he describes his 
great-great-grandfather’s life as a foolish failure. I think this judge- 
ment a little severe. Hamilton Rowan’s general ideas of reform 
were sensible enough.. Most of these ideas had been carried into 
effect before his death in 1834. He liked popularity, and, as with 
Pius IX, a “desire to please ” was one of the motives driving him 
towards a road upon which he had no wish to travel. The “ desire 
to displease” his own mother may have been a stronger motive 
(for which he had every excuse). Furthermore, it was difficult to 
see how political reform could be brought about in Ireland in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century without revolution. The 
trouble was that Hamilton Rowan failed to understand the bearing 
of the French revolutionary war upon European politics. He did 
not see that an Irish rebellion based upon French help might 
mean the defeat of England in this war, and that, whatever the 
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War-Time Banking 


The Midland Bank stands ready to offer its 
services to all who need them, subject to 
limitations arising from war-time conditions. 


Whether you are in the forces, some other field 
of war or national work, or pursuing your 
ordinary activities, this great Bank will conduct 
efficiently the business you may entrust to its 
care, including your transfers of surplus 
deposits to the purchase of British war loans. 


The manager of any branch will willingly 
describe the facilities offered by the Bank, 

established over a century ago but ever 
modern in methods and outlook. 
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English responsibility for the evils of Ireland, the defeat of England 
would not contribute in the long run to Irish liberty. Other people; 
with less justification, have made a similar mistake. 

In these circumstances the English Government did not treat 
Hamilton Rowan too harshly. As soon as they realised that he was 
harmless, they gave him a free pardon. He owed his pardon in 
some measure to his social position and still more to the generosity 
and good sense of his great neighbour Lord Castlereagh. It was, 
however, clear that he had changed his opinions, and that he did 
not change them merely in order to regain his possessions. If he 
ceased to be a revolutionary, he was still a reformer. He had given 
up revolution not merely because he had recognised its horror and 
futility in Ireland. He had also learned lessons in France and 
America. His experiences in France in 1794 and his dislike of the 
American attitude towards slavery and the killing of Indians taught 
him not to build too much upon declarations of the rights of man, 
He may have gone too far in recantation. In such case he 
shares his error with Wordsworth. The truth is that, as Mr, 
Nicolson suggests, this gentle, gigantic, hot-tempered, feckless 
man Ought ‘not to have taken to politics at all. Mrs. Hamilton 
Rowan put the matter in a sentence which might be addressed by 
Any Wife to Any Husband: “ And now, for mercy’s sake, give up 
the idea of reforming the State in any way, however peaceable it 
may be.” E. L. Woopwaro. 


A Cautionary Tale for Statesmen 


The Armistices of 1918, (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


War technique changes quicker than the rhythm of peace. An 
after-dinner platitude will serve politicians for a century, where the 
same stratagem is scarcely good for half a campaign. One must be 
chary, therefore, of drawing parallels between the last war and this 
one. Nevertheless, from Sir Frederick Maurice’s new study there 
are lessons to be remembered against the coming turmoils and 
triumphs. 

The Allies of 1918 were caught unawares by victory. Even before 
the German offensive of March, 1918, there had been little hope of 
a successful issue until 1920. ‘The developing German threat to 
Paris and the Channel ports seemed further to delay this time- 
table. Yet but four and a half months after the issue of Haig’s 
famous “ Back-to-the-Wall” Order, the German High Command 
decided that the war must be ended on the easiest terms obtainable. 
The Armistice was not attained without squabbles in the German 
camp. The Hohenzollern dynasty had to be thrown overboard. 
But it is illuminating to contrast the bickerings and indecisions 
of the Allies with the ingenious tenacity of the enemy commanders. 
The new bourgeois Republican Government was made, for instance, 
to carry the entire odium of capitulation. An armistice is a military 
procedure, to be negotiated betwéen C.-in-Cs. But Foch, for all 
his shrewdness, was tricked into receiving an armistice commission 
appointed by the civilians, and from which the generals formally 
disassociated themselves ; and in order quickly to secure a Rhenish 
frontier, he refused, as Sir Frederick Maurice says, “to agree to 
the proposal that only so much of the German Army as was 
needed to secure internal order should be allowed to retain its arms. 
The result was that the German troops marched home in good 
order, with their arms, with bands playing, and with colours flying, 
having been told by their leaders that they had not been defeated, 
but that peace was required by the home front. This created an 
impression of which the fullest political use was made... .” 

But, on the whole, how sound was Foch’s judgement! A man 
of reality, he did not, for a moment, nurse the illusion that a 
march on Berlin was possible. General Pershing was probably 
the only Allied commander to contemplate so vast an operation— 
and he was influenced by the comparative freshness of the American’ 
troops. Foch never lost sight of his main purpose—the hamstring- 
ing of German military power, and the safeguarding of France’s 
eastern frontier. Mr. Lloyd George thwarted him in the first, by 
insisting on the reconstitution of the German army as a long- 
service force, which, when the time came, was to provide an ideal 
cadre of N.C.Os. The refusal of the U.S. Senate to ratify the 
treaty of guarantee to France, in return for which Foch and 
Clemenceau had abandoned their claim to a Rhenish frontier, 
robbed him of the second. 

The main value of Sir Frederick Maurice’s book lies less in 
its chronicle of Allied mistakes, than in the sense it gives of almost 
Olympian continuity in German military policy. One tends to look 


By Sir Frederick Maurice. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN PASTOR 
By HANS P. EHRENBERG. Illustrated. 6s, net. 


A distinguished pastor of the .German Confessional Church, 
now exiled in England, tells the story of his life of thought 
and action. The book throws much light on the making and 
meaning of modern Germany. 


PREFACE TO BIBLE-STUDY 
By ALAN RICHARDSON, Canon of Durham 5s. net. 


This book is about the Bible, not about biblical criticism; it 
concerns its message and not its literary and historical setting. 


A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE 


A Discussion by Leaders of the American Churches. 
2s. 6d. net. 


A symposium by distinguished and representative Americans on 
the making of a lasting peace. 


By ANGUS DUN. 5s. net. 
A very friendly and helpful guide for ordinary people in the 
eare and growth of the inner spiritual life. The author is a 
distinguished leader of the American Episcopal Church. 


SPIRIT OF FLAME 
A Study of St. John of the Cross. 
By E. ALLISON PEERS. Second Edition. 6s. net. 


“Certainly the best beginner’s guide to St. John ever 
written .... He has written a little masterpiece.”.—The Tablet. 


S.C.M. PRESS LTD. 


56, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
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A few Press criticisms which confirm the 
reason for the great demand for 


ENVY MY SIMPLICITY 
by Reyner Barton 


(Author of 
The Lie Triumphant and The God in the Gutter) 


“. . . a most moving and always most interesting 
study.” RALPH sTRAUS (Sunday Times) 
“, .. a remarkably convincing novel.” 

c L, Pp. HARTLEY (The Sketch) 
“... with the delicacy of perception that one has 
come to look for from this author, Mr. Rey ner Barton 
presents a story almost Strindbergian in its macabre 
possibilities.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“a brilliant study . .. Mr. Barton can be con- 
gratulated.” CATHERINE TENNANT (John O’London’s) 


“ Exquisite study...” SYDNEY CARROLL (Daily Sketch 
1 y y 


8s. 6d. net 
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THE 


AUSTRALIANS 


The Anglo-Saxondom of 
the Southern Hemisphere 


ARNOLD L. HASKELL 
4s, 6d. net 


‘Not a dry page in the book, and the greatest 
economy of phrase.’ PUNCH. 

‘In his [Waltzing Matilda Mr. Haskell gave a 
vivid account of Australia to-day: -here he goes 
back to the beginning and describes the rise of 
Australia to nationhood. It is sound history and 
wel] documented.’ THE TIMEs. 


THE 
ARMY CHAPLAIN 


P. MIDDLETON BRUMWELL 
Deputy Chaplain-General 
‘Out of long and wide experience he has 
produced a handbook which covers the whole 
field of the army Chaplain’s life. A veritable vade 
mecum for the army padre and for those of the 


parochial clergy who are Officiating Chaplains.’ 
3s. net CHURCH TIMES. 
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Oxford Pamphlets 
on Home Affairs 


6d. net each 





A new series of Oxford Pamphlets dealing with home 
front topics, political, social, and economic, and designed 
for the general reader. 


Already Published 
H.1. HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 
By R. B. McCattum 
H.2. THE NEWSPAPER 
By Ivor THomas 
H. 3. THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 
By A. C. Picou 
H.4. BRITAIN’S FUTURE POPULATION 


By R. F. Harrop 
In Preparation 


H.5. WILL THE WAR MAKE US POORER? 
By M. Youne and Sir Henry Bunsury 
H.6. ENGLISH LAW 
By J. L. Brierty 


and others on Local Government, Housing, Money, Education, 
Full Employment, &c. 


Oxford University Press 
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§06 THE 
askance at all who prate of secret bodies, and century-old con- 
spiracies to capture the world. But the fact remains that the 
German High Command has for two centurics, and with the most 
austere tenacity of purpose, pursued the ideal of German domina- 
tion. For us war is an expedient to which we reluctantly resort 
when diplomacy breaks down. For them peace is one of the many 
shifts and stratagems of war. And when, as in August, I9I8, 
the phantom of victory recedes, they seek pecce, even at the cost 
of some temporary humiliation, in order to prepare against a more 
favourable moment. At the present time the High Command seem 
gradually to be overtopping the Nazi Party; and they may well 
have made up their minds to retire from the war at the earliest 
good opportunity. We must be prepared fcr a carefully staged 
collapse ; we must see to it that the German Army do not this 
time avoid the bitter draught of defeat ; and it is imperative that 
we do precisely what Mr. Churchill tells us is unthinkable—we 
must insist upon negotiating peace with none other than the present 
rulers of Germany (with whom the leaders of the armed forces 
must be formally associated) in order that upon the authors of 
this war may fall the entire odium of calamity. Otherwise the 
High Command ‘and the German people will concoct another legend 
of invincibility and await only the giinstige gelegenheit for an- 
other onslaught on civilisation. Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 


A Prince Comes West 
Brought Up in England. By Prince Chula of Thailand. (Foulis.: 21s.) 
THERE is an engaging Young Visiters’ like quality about much of 
this book. “ The first time there was a gathering of royalty,” writes 
Prince Chula of the Coronation of King George VI, “Prince 
Chichibu kindly offered to introduce me to the various princes, and 
I told him tactfully that I knew them already.” And so he should, 
for had he not represented his King at many illustrious gatherings, 
besides lunching frequently at Buckingham Palace and even fleeing 
for some time the presence of the young lady he was ultimately to 
marry, since, as a possible heir to the Thai Throne, he thought it 
his duty to keep clear of European entanglements? 

Childhood had been passed entirely in Thailand, between the 
palaces of his father, Prince Charabongse, and his grandmother, the 
Chief Queen of King Chulaiongkorn: a world as remote to con- 
temporary Westernecs as the Steppe villages of Aksakoff. “My 
bed was just behind my grandmother’s. . . Just as I had got 
into bed grandmother would be starting dinner or breakfast, which- 
ever way one looked at it. Often I wou'd wake up at 4 a.m. 
only to hear the conversation going on at full swing. If I was 
wideawake, then I would listen for a while and often learn quite 
a lot from it, or more often I would just turn over and go to 
sleep again.” ‘The Queen shared the family p2ission for motor-cars 
(she wou'd buy twenty or so every year after the London Show 
to give to her friends and relations), but Westernisation had not 
cut deep: Prince Charabongse’s third*chauffeur was a sorcerer. 

After this, a private tutor’s at Brighton, with tinned salmon for 
supper, was an abrupt change. “I was much struck by the fact 
that whenever she knelt down to pray my tutor’s wife pinched the 
bridge of her nose until it became bright red. I did not dare to 
ask her why she did it. I just presumed that perhaps Christians 
found it necessary to give themselves pain when they were feeling 
devout.” Harrow was better fun Cambridge better still. Although 
allowed no more than £1,000 a year by his King, Prince Chula 
managed to keep a car and chauffeur and give a great many parties 
(all, he tells us, successful) besides coxing his college boat and 
getting two seconds in History. 

It. was at the end of his Cambridge career that he first made 
friends—a friendship vigorously discouraged by his royal uncle— 
with his cousin, Prince Birabongse, then a boy at Eton. Before long 
we find them setting up house together in London, devoting them- 
selves to a family of fox terriers, driving at top speed about Europe 
(Bira at the wheel and Chula, as he says, “ perhaps the best car 
passenger par excellence”), marrying English wives, and ultimately 
establishing the White Mouse Garage, which, with Chula’s adminis- 
trative enterprise and Bira’s skill, was to spread the fame of Thailand 
throughout the world of racing motorists. Those to whom this 
sport presents few attractions may well find the earlier chapters 
and the accounts of successive returns to Thailand more entertaining 
than the other parts of this autobiography; but Prince Chula’s 
ingenuous zest and excellent memory make his book delightful 
reading of a sort perfectly suited to a long railway journey or a 
visitor’s bedroom. Lettice FowLer. 
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News trom Norway 

The Mountains Wait. By Theodor Broch. (Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

THe chairman of the Narvik U.D.C.—the title of Mayor, which 
appears on the title-page, suggests a more traditiorial office than 
that of the Norwegian ordforer—has a great story to tell. His 
town, with a working-class population entirely dependent upon the 
Ofot Railway, which began to disgorge the product of the Kiruna 
iron mines there in 1902, was unknown to history—a mushroom 
growth on the American rather than the European pattern. In two 
short months it became by turns the object of a surprise attack, 
the quarters of-an invading army, the scene of two naval battles, 
a besieged fortress, the first reconquered territory of the war, the 
victim of an air blitz, and finally an empty shell, with 50 residents 
left out of 10,000. The story is also greatly told. The modesty 
and reticence of the style sometimes recall Hamsun, but the sense 
of humour and of proportion are all the author’s own. He makes 
the English reader feel, not how interesting the reactions of these 
strange people to these strange events, but this is exactly the way 
in which we should have wished to behave, had a surprise landing 
like this occurred at Whitehaven or Seaham Harbour. 

Twice arrested as a spy, Mr. Broch may claim to have studied 
at close quarters the German military character in its hour of 
triumph, when General Dietl could prophesy, “The British have 
already Sustained one defeat. It is not likely they will return for 
another,” and his adjutant claim financial credit for the invader$ 
on the ground that “We are one day going to make England 
pay even you.” The Germans took hostages, who were to answer 
for the good conduct of the civil population with their lives, 
but themselves made use of civilian clothing, as well as Norwegian 
uniforms, when on patrol within range of British warships. They 
brought “Red Cross workers” through Sweden, who were then 
employed for the expert demolition of the Swedish Iron Company’s 
Narvik properties. The officers “bent over backwards to please” 
the Gestapo representative, who was another of the innocent travel- 
lers along the Swedish railway route. The lightly wounded re- 
ceived the best of care, but their dead the Germans stuffcd into 
sewers. Such was their first hour; and, although the whole issue 
of the Narvik campaign meant almost nothing in comparison 
with their contemporanecus triumphs on the Continent, German 
morale declined as their enemies closed in upon them, down to the 
final night when the wounded in hospital crept out of bed to 
watch the Allied bombardment, “realised that they would be 
prisoners by morning, and became more ill and more polite.” 

Though of less immediate interest, it would be unfair to the 
author not to mention that the first third of his bgek paints an un- 
usually vivid and attractive picture of small-town life in pre-war 
Norway, redeemed from pettiness by the grandeur*of its struggle 
set between inhospitable rock and northern sea. Hence, too, the 
nostalgia of the closing chapters, in which Mr. Broch describes 
how he escaped to Sweden, leaving the little iron-ore port re- 
luctantly to resume as best it might the trade without which it could 
not survive ; his propaganda work in America; and his joining- 
up with the Norwegian Forces in Scotland. “The mountains 
would wait for us,” he concludes. “We had to leave to learn the 
one craft we had neglected.” T. K. Derry. 


The German Problem 


By Julius Braunthal. With an Introduction 


Need Germany Survive ? 
7s. 6d.) 


by Harold J. Laski. (Gollancz. 


HERR BRAUNTHAL has written two books, one candid, intelligent, 
valuable, the other sophistical, not very intelligent and at best, 
harmless. It is to be feared that the second book will attract most 
attention, that the common reader will be bored, and rhe less com- 


mon reader irritated into putting down the bad book before he» 


gets to the shorter good book unfortunately bound up with the 
longer bad one. ; 
The thesis of the bad book, as far as one can be disentangled from 
very crowded and not very clear chapters, is that the denouncers 
of Germany and Germans either misrepresent the facts or ignore 
that they apply more generally. It’s a case of “ you’re a liar” or 
“you're another.” So many things have been said about Germany 
and the Germans that Herr Braunthal makes some good points. But 
swopping of proof texts, “Fichte is no worse than Lord Elton.” 
“What did Stead say in 1891?” is a waste of time and paper if 
done in this way. There is a case for a discussion of the character 
of German political philosophy (if it has one character). There is 3 
case for the kind of defence made by Victor Basch or, more recently, 
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by Professor Knox. But it is impossible 
Marx for that matter, from the 
whole German university tradition, and especially from the whole 
German philosophical tradition. Almost every word they use is 
only fully intelligible in a context that takes a deal of time, patience, 
and unborability to master. Like Melbourne (or was it Palmerston?) 
the English reader may mutter something about “a land of damned 
professors "—and, innocently enough, say something important. For 
one great difference between England and Germany is that the 
Engzl.sh don’t take their professors or publicists as seriously as do 
ns. They have something better to do, for their political 
thinkers really unite theo ry and practice in a way that has been 
forbidden in effect to the German thinkers. Burke and Bagehet, 
Beveridge and Keyftes, these are not mere Socialists, or Liberals, 
or politicians “of the chair.” There is no use insisting on rubbing 
the noses of the English people in academic discussicns of race, 
polity, international relations. All they need know is that Germany 


at a more profound level, 
to separate Hegel or Fichte, or 


the Germa 


is a country where these things are taken seriously—which is an 
important fact about Germany 
The real crux of Herr Braunthal’s argument comes when we 


turn from ambiguous oracles about the political nature of things 
to the political nature of things. Here Herr Braunthal makes some 
good points, but he makes too many points, some feeble and some 
bad. He exaggerates the role of the old Prussian landed aristo- 
cracy who did not monopolise power nearly as much as is sug- 
gested. He simplifies in a misleading way the implications of the 
Daily Telegraph interview. But he does more. His picture of the 
position of the German Social-Democratic party in the Second 
International in 1914 is outrageously couleur de rose. Professor 
Laski, in his introduction, refers to Charles Andler’s polemics ; 
Herr Braunthal should have developed the theme. And he is more 
than once, with what degree of innocence I cannot say, grossly 
unjust. There is a good deal to be said for and against Fabianism 
and the Webbs (some of it was later said by the Webbs), but the 
verbal juggling witb words like “royal prerogative” is not one of 
the good ways of showing up the Fabians. 

When Herr Braunthal turns from mere polemics to current politi- 
cal discussion, he becomes a new and much more effective writer. 
His defence of the German Social-Democrats in 1932 ; his effective 
deflating of some “braver than thou” fighters of Fascism from 
London, his views on the future of Germany, not all convincing but 
all worth pondering, make it appear even more of a pity that he 
should have wasted so much time in proving that a German or 
Austrian Socialist has a very different picture of the nineteenth 
century from that a British Socialist has. That difference is very 
important. So are, too, other points made by Herr Braunthal: (a) 
Germans are very patriotic like Englishmen; (6) in many other ways 
they are not like Englishmen. I am not sure that he meant to make 


them, but that is another story. D. W. Brocan. 
Fiction 

The Ministry of Fear. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

The Ship. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Escape Into the Past. By George Slocombe. (Harrap. 9s. 6d.) 
READING the earlier pages of The Ministry of Fear, before I knew 
where we were going, its desolate, “ blitzed,” dusty mood associated 
itself persistently im my mind with a certain kind of moorland, 
where nettles, blasted pine-trees, dead bodies of crows and a sense 
of lost and somehow stuffy emptiness are made at once less strange 
and more sinister by encounter with a rusty kettle, empty sardine- 
tin or wrapping from a piece of chocolate. For the relation of 
human life’s stretches of barrenness, failure and unalterable regret 
to its manifold and foolish shabbiness; the balance, or lack of 
balance, between a disappointed and truly self-conscious and anxious 
human soul, and the dance he has to keep up through streets, 
boarding-houses and Tube stations, is an inversion of the blasted, 
forgotten heath where, inexplicably, someone has picnicked or 
dumped rubbish. This bitter dilemma, of personal desolation 
choked and pushed forward by necessary, routine sordidness, is a 
preoccupation of Mr. Graham Greene, so I thought at first that I 
knew where I was; I thought we were to travel inward, to find 
grief and a spiritual conflict, from the outer aggravations of an 
obviously wretched life. So, though it was clear that the mood 
was thin and scratchy this time and that uneasiness was to take 
more the sensation of a foreign body in the eye than any fiercer 
pang; though it seemed that so greater understanding was to be 
forced upon us than follows ou a somewhat cynical pity—yet I 
thought we were to pursue, and perhaps resolve, a personal grief. 
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This did not happen. Arthur Rows, a man in whom pity and 
fear of the sight of pain were so much over-developed that he had 
become a criminal and done a “ mercy-killing,” becomes involved, 
not in the consequences of himself which are so relentlessly pre. 
sented to us in the early pages, but in a wild, improbable, gangster. 
whirl, with enemy spies and an enemy girl, and dumethiea, and a 
mad criminal doctor. We pursue, in fact, not the never-to-be-burieg 
pain in Rowe’s breast, but a tiny roli of films wanted by Scotland 
Yard; first we meet it, without seeing it, in a cake won at a raffle; 
it participates in a direct bomb-hit on a house in Guilford Street, 
survives, and is pursued—more by good luck than good manage. 
ment—hither and thither about England. The schoolboy business 
fits oddly with Mr. Greene’s nervous, brilliant probing, off and on, 
at character and motive. But some will like the romantic gangster- 
nonsense, and others will grudgingiy enjoy many fine, hard passages 
of writing, and wonder why they had to be wasted on such Boy's 
Own Paper goings-on. They may wonder too that, at this time 
of day, we should still be sentimentalising the lunatic and the killer. 

— Watching the sleeping man he could realise a little of the 
force and the grace and the attraction of nihilism—of not caring for 
anything, of having no rules and feeling no love . . . a book lay on 
the bed and one hand still held the pages open: it was like the tomb 
of a young student. ... It was as if he were the only violence in 
the world, and when he slept there was peace everywhere.” 

With the work of Mr. Forester the word that occurs first to the 
mind is competent. His is competence of a high and unusual 
order; clear, precise and close-knit. He writes of his subject, what 
ever it may be, with that perfect assurance that carries with it 
inevitable conviction. The Ship is the story of one day’s naval 


warfare: a battle in the Mediterranean between H.M.S. ‘ Artemis’ 
and the Italian fleet. The job of ‘ Artemis’ is to defend a convoy 
making for Malta. Mr. Forester has chosen the cross-section 


method, and he has made very good use of it. He can give a vivid 
portrait of a man in a very few strokes. But the chief character 
of the book is ‘ Artemis,’ the gallant ship, manned by her disciplined 
and trained personnel. This is a book to commend to those who 
appreciate a detailed and beautifully simple account of an expert 
job, written by an expert. 

Escape Into the Past is an earnestly written but confused effort 
to show the past merging into the present. The Lotta of to-day 
is one with the Charlotte who married a Prince de Condé under 
Henri IV, and the writer endeavours to convince us that she is living 
her two lives simultaneously. It is too much to expect ready 
acceptance of so involved and large a theme, and in fact this attempt 
ends in muddle. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Sherter Notices 


A Short History of French Literature. 
(Pelican. 9d.) 

Booxs which compress the literary history of nearly a thousand 
years into a few hundred pages (in this case 148 pages) should aim 
at being informative only, but it is almost impossible to describe 
without criticising and criticism that is so exceedingly brief cannot 
escape some distortion. With this reservation Mr. Laurence Bisson’s 
book may be praised for its general tone and for its usefulness as a 
guide to contemporary French literature. In Part V which the 
author entitles “The Cult of the Subconscious (1914-1940)” there 
are to be found the names of most of the poets and prose-writers who 
made an impression upon the French reading public in the years 
between the two wars. Some names are missing (e.g., Malraux, 
Lenormand, Montherlant, Céline), but Mauriac, Cocteau, Carco, 
Breton, Hamp, de la Varende, and others who are still little known 
in this country are all objectively and sympathetically dealt with. 


Long Distance. By Walter Elliot. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
CoLoNEL WALTER ELLIOT was an outstanding success as a broad- 
caster, and his B.B.C. talks during 1942, to America and the Empire, 
were well worth reprinting. The talks are those not of an 
automaton, but of a sane, honourable and intelligent man of wide 
experience, and they are enlivened by delightful personal touches 
such as when he said to the Americans, on October 15th, 1942: 
“When I hear people—Americans, Indians, speaking of old feuds 
with England, it makes me smile. I suppose the - English have 
hanged more Elliots alone—certainly more Borderers—for raiding and 
burning throughout the centuries, levying war and refusing peace (for 
we lived on th:s frontier) than the total of all the people who were 
killed in the War of Independence.” 





By Laurence Bisson. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 220 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
wlution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
fune 8th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and muss 
pear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 


must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gd the name of the wmncr will be published im the following issue.) 























ACROSS 7. Against the telephone, almost. 
Lo : 8. Sign particularly interesting to a 

1. An inviting tonic. (4, 2, 2.) knight. 
s. A graceful ‘girl. 11. “ There is a willow grows a 
9. “A cuff neglectful, and thereby —— brook.” (Shakespeare.) 

to flow confusedly.”” (Herrick.) 15. It makes a tureen go. 
10. Wordsworth invited him not to scorn 16. Shrub sacred to Venus. 

the sonnet. 18. At the sound of the drum the 
12. Examples of domestic perfection. rodent has a programme. 
13. Constrain. 19. I keep the hen swan from the tent. 
14. “She was a vixen when she went to 22. Materials. 

school,” said her girl friend. 23. That’s too bad! 
17. “When I shall voice how good 26. I’m rising at both ends of it. 

he is. How areat should be.” 27. In this case the mother isn’t so good 

(Lovelace.) as the daughter. 





20. Ward off a green. 
21. Row that isn’t really like this. SOLUTION TO 
24.“——-! the -fancy cannot cheat so CROSSWORD No. 218 
well As she is famed to do. 
(Keats.) 3 Pe EP CR 
2s. A tin medal, plated? oe Bo LA 
28. In the manner of Robert E. jt Micii- J Hin 2 





Whimsical. 

What the fisherman should do when 
he sees a mermaid? 

31. Find about to be on the card-table. 








DOWN 

1.1 get into the gathering on equal 
terms. 

2.“I shall desire you of more ac- 
quaintance, good Master “” 
(Shakespeare.) 

3. Defences seen in sunlight 

4 


This hand isn’t right and should be 
left. 


» 


Seed in 8? 


SOLUTION ON JUNE lIith 
The winner of Crossword No. 218 is Mrs. MELLANBY, Westwood, 


Bridge-of-Weir, Renfrew. 




















CITADEL OF HEALING 


Last year at the Christie Hospital 4,864 new patients from all parts 
of England. were examined, 45,223 investigations of patients were 
carried out and 17 Cancer Diagnostic Clinics maintained at Hospitals 
over a wide-area. Funds are urgently needed for this work and for 
the extension of research into Cancer, still mankind's great scourge. 


CHRISTIE HOSPITAL AND HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RAND MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 








SATISFACTORY POSITION DISCLOSED 





Mr. JOHN MARTIN (the chairman) presided at the annual meeting of 
Rand Mines, Ltd., in Johannesburg on May 21st, 1943. i ; 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman said 
that it would be agreed that the position disclosed was satisfactory. Profit 
earned had been £874,465, a decrease of £90,893 compared with the 
figure for 1941. That profit had been derived exclusively from dividends, 
interest and sundry revenue. There had been a decrease of £118,066 
in the investment reserve account, which stood at £3,318,967. The 
balance of the appropriation account had been increased by £69,717 to 
£1,445,625, that sum being represented by cash and cash assets after 
allowing for all liabilities except those of a contingent nature. Ample 
cash resources were available to meet all contingent and option liabilities 
to subscribe for shares in and to finance certain undertakings. 


INVESTMENT VALUES 

Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into account 
at book value of £3,838,803, which was a decrease of £116,480 compared 
with the total at the end of 1941. Investments for which share market 
quotations were available appeared in the books at, or under, cost, but 
in no case above market price at December 31st, 1942. Unquoted 
securities had been entered in accordance with the conservative valuation 
placed upon them by the Board and in no instance at valuation exceeding 
cost. The market value of the gold-mining interests of the company 
at the end of the year had represented 75.049 per cent. of the market 
value of all investments and of those gold-mining investments 91.208 
per cent. had been dividend producing. 

The gold-mining industry had experienced in 1942 one of the most 
difficult years in its history. Nevertheless, operations had been main- 
tained on a satisfactory basis and the results achieved reflected clearly 
the inherent stability and excellent organisation of the industry. The 
output of gold by mines of the Witwatersrand area, together with mis- 
cellaneous production, had been 13,761,035 oz. fine, a decrease of 
278,877 oz. compared with 1041. As a result of a drop in the tonnage 
milled and in the average gold yield, working profit earned had fallen 
by £2,189,897 to £43,655,146. 

TAXATION 


. . 

The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income-tax 
had been payable by the gold-producing companies remained unchanged 
throughout the year. As from January Ist, 1942, however, the special 
contribution which was based on taxable income before deduction of 
redemption allowance and any tax loss brought forward from a previous 

ear, had been increased from 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. Since 
ae 1st of the present year that contribution had been further 
increased to 224 per cent. During 1941 a tax of § per cent. on dividends 
payable to shareholders non-resident in the Union had been introduced, 
and since the close of the company’s financial year that tax had been 
increased to 74 per cent. Taxation of gold mines in the Transvaal, 
including the share of profits paid to the Government by leased mines, 
had amounted to approximately £27.7 millions in respect of 1942. 


YIELD FROM WITWATERSRAND MINES 

Ore milled by the Witwatersrand mines of the Central Mining-Rand 
Mines group during 1942 had been 20,432,200 tons, a decrease of 
636,300 tons compared with the previous year. The average yield of 
gold per ton milled had fallen by.0.069 dwt. to 3,621 dwt., a decrease of 
1.87 per cent. “There had been a fall of £743,967 in the total working 
profit, which had amounted to £10,344,861. 

The total amount distributed as dividends had been £4,317,097, or 
£392,616 less than in 1941. The amount provided for payment of direct 
taxation to the Government had decreased by £29,393 to £5,731,531. 

Development accomplished during the year had totalled 328,728 ft., a 
decrease of 356,800 ft. That large drop in development footage had been 
due to the decision by the industry as a whole to reduce that type of 
work to the lowest level consonant with the maintenance of a sound ore 
reserve position and in order to achieve the maximum economies possible 
in the use of essential stores and materials. 


BLYVOORUITZICHT AND GELDENHUIS DEEP 

At Blyvooruitzicht mine, milling of development rock commenced in 
February ,and during the year a total of 99,200 tons had been treated, 
the yield being 6.371 dwt. per ton. Working costs had been 53s. 2.4d. 
per ton milled and net working profit for eleven months had been £1,816. 
Development had totalled 22,171 ft., and 12,415 ft. had been sampled 
on the reef, which had averaged 62.4 dwt. per ton over a stoping width 
of 11.6 in., equal to 724 in.-dwt. 

At Geldenhuis Deep mine the payable ore contained in the Eastern 
section had been exhausted during the year and mining operations at 
No. 2 shaft had been discontinued in November. In the Western area 
conditions had become increasingly difficult owing to numerous and 
severe earth tremors which had frequently interrupted operations and 
resulted in serious caving and falls of hanging. 

. LABOUR POSITION 

The average number of Europeans employed by 12 Witwatersrand 
mines of the group had been 14,471, including those-on active service. 
The average number of non-European employees had been 110,048, a 
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decrose of 4,226 compared with 1941. At the end of last month the 
average number of non-Europeans employed at these 12 mines had 
decreased to 95,978. 

The Seals aaaaed of the native employees had continued to be good. 
The mortality rate from disease had fallen from 3.10 per-thousand to 
3.05 per thousand, while deaths from mining accidents had decreased 
by 0.20 to a new low record of 1.47 per thousand. Compared with 
1941, shifts lost per native per annum due to disease and accidents had 
risen from §.21 to 5.36. , ey ee : 

The present valuation of outstanding phthisis liability of mines of the 

group was £6,408,119, an increase of £559,289 compared with 1941. The 
12 mines affected had provided with accrued interest up to the end of 
1942 a total of £3,727,644 towards meeting that liability. 
_ I wish to acknowledge the valuable work performed by the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines and its séibsidiary bodies. I should also like to thank 
the head office staff of the company and the managers and staffs of the 
mines of the group for their loyal and able services. At the same time 
I want to express warm appreciation of the excellent work performed in 
difficult circumstances by Messrs. A. Moir and Co., London, Secretaries 
of Rand Mines, Ltd. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


COMPANY MEETINCS 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN a statement circulated with the 98th annual report of the Royal 
Insurance Co., Ltd., the chairman, Mr. P. R. England, indicated that 
fire premiums, at £6,368,000, were higher than in 1941, due in part to 
increased values. Underwriting profit was £548,000, or 8.6 per cent. 
Home losses, though heavy, were better than in the preceding year. 
United States, in premiums and losses, reflected similar experience. 

Accident and general premiums rose to £6,871,000, a moderate reduc- 
tion at home, mainly through motor business, being offset by increases 
overseas. Underwriting profit was £876,000, or 12.7 per cent. 

Marine premiums, at £3,967,000 were substantially higher, and the 
1941 accounts closed with £328,000, or 15 per cent. profit. _ 

Total underwriting profit was £1,762,000, compared with £1,191,000 
for 1941. 

Net new life business completed was £2,665,000, against £3,195,000 
in previous year. 

The directors recommend that £500,000 be transferred from profit 
and loss account to reserve fund, increasing the latter to £2,000,000. 
A balance of £2,444,000 to be carried forward, an increase of £137,000. 


NORW.CH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


FURTHER INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 




















THe one hundred and thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society was held on Tuesday at Norwich. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks (the president), in the course of his speech, said: 

Your directors have continued to support the war effort of this country 
and of the Dominions and India to the utmost of their power, and during 
1942 we increased our holdings of British Government securities by over 
one and three-quarter millions in addition to purchasing on behalf of our 
members some {£250,000 of Savings Bonds under our special Savings 
Bonds schemes. We have also been able to pass over to His Majesty’s 
Government a further £200,000 worth of those overseas currencies needed 
to finance our heavy purchases from abroad. 

In addition the society has increased its holdings in Dominion and 
Indian Government securities by over £850,000. 

During the past four years this society and its sister institution, the 
Norwich Union Fire, have increased their total holdings, as*shown in the 
balance-sheets, in British Government securities by £6,400,000, and in 
Dominion and Indian Government securities by £2,500,000. 

For the first time for many years—indeed, for the first time since the 
last war—I have to report a small loss on mortality. Our total claims 
for the year were £1,356,536, and these included the large sum of £213,000 
due to war deaths at home and abroad. This is regrettable from many 
points of view, but must be regarded as a further direct contribution by 
the society to the nation’s needs. In addition to claims by death the 
society paid out £2,000,000 under matured policies. 

We are able to show a net rate of interest of £3 8s. 6d. per cent. on 
the total funds. The small, but very welcome, increase of od. per 
cent. on the 1941 figures is mainly due to the fact that payment of interest 
on some of the securities held by the society, which had been suspended 
in the early stages of the war, was resumed during the year. 


FuNDS INCREASE IN VALUE 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see that the funds at the end of 
1942 stood at approximately £55,000,000 and show an increase of 
£1,669,585. I was able to tell you last year that the market value of our 
securities was much above the figures shown in the balance-sheet, and I, 
am glad to be able to report that there has been a further very considerable 
increase in value during the year of account, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

As I expected, the recession in the stock markets has not gone very 
far and most groups are already showing signs of rallying under the 
lead of gilt-edged. After last week’s slide long-dated Government 
loans have attracted fresh buying based on the view that the power. 
that-be could_not afford to let prices fall any farther, at least for the 
time being. Now that many of those wishing to get liquid have 
switched into the short-dated bonds or Treasury bills the position 
looks healthy again. I am still prepared, however, for a further 
period of hesitancy in the speculative sections, although it seems t 
me to be very unlikely that prices will slip back very far. There 
are plenty of resources available for investment and they will be put 
into active employment as soon as their possessors begin to see their 
way. 

. THAMES OIL POSITION 

If the 1942 results of Thames Haven Oi! Wharves have fallen shor 
of some of the more optimistic estimates, they are nevertheles 
encouraging. Operating profits rose last year from £100,207 
£120,417, and net trading profit was up from £51,812 to £81,137 
before providing for taxation. Bank overdraft has been reduced by 
£101,200 to £416,632 and preference dividends have now been paid 
up to September 30th, 1942. While it is evident from the balance. 
sheet that the group’s financial position is still in need of strengthen- 
ing, this company is recovering gradually from the setback 
experienced in 1940 and is beginning to reap the benefits of the 
reconstruction scheme carried through in that year. At 8s. the 43 
ordinary shares are fully valued on early dividend prospects but may 
easily turn out well as a long-term holding. : 


A JOHN LEWIS RECOVERY 


It is apparent from the latest accounts of John Lewis and Co, 
covering the year to January 31st, 1943, that this undertaking 
had its full share of the improvement in London stores trading. 
Trading profits rose sharply from £298,928 to £403,947, and 
although the taxation charge was heavier, the amount earned for 
dividends was up from £57,204 to £107,717. In the light of these 
figures it is not difficult to understand why the board was able to 
recommend further substantial payments on account of dividend 
arrears On the 7 per cent. preference capital. Dividends are now 
paid up to July 31st, 1941, and I shall be surprised if it is not found 
practicable to make further progress in bringing matters up to date 
in August. In his survey the chairman warns shareholders that 
trading must feel the effects of the progressive diminution of supplies, 
but the chances seem to be that profits will be sufficient to enable 
the whole of the preference arrears to be cleared off this year. Then 
the way will be open for a resumption of ordinary dividends which 
in pre-war years ranged between 8 per cent. and 12 per cent. 


A CHEAP PREFERENCE SHARE 

A point which emerges from the John Lewis recovery is that 
the 7} per cent. cumulative £1 preferred ordinary shares of the 
John Lewis Partnership are an attractive purchase for capital appre- 
ciation around today’s level of 16s. Revenue of the Partnership 
depends on the receipt of a dividend on the large holding of John 
Lewis ordinary capital, and as nothing has been received since 1940 
the 74 per cent. dividend is now in arrears as from December Ist, 
1939. These 3} years’ arrears, equivalent to about 2s. 6d. net 
per share, are included in the price, and it should be well within 
the company’s power to pay them off quickly in post-war conditions. 
Dividends on the Partnership’s’ two classes of preferred ordinary 
capital are covered by a payment of only 5} per cent. on the ordinary 
capital of John Lewis, whereas in pre-war days, as I have stated, 
the actual distributions ranged between 8 per cent. and 12' per cent. 
As a recovery purchase the 7} per cent. preferred seem to me 
offer as good value as jis to be had in the London Stores group 
at current prices. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
RIO TINTO COMPANY 


THREAT TO LONDON MINING MARKET 








Tue seventieth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., 
was held on May 21st in London. : 

The Right Hon. the Lord Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: , 

I think I may say that considering all things, the accounts disclose a 
position better than might have been anticipated. With no market what- 
ever on the Continent outside Spain, we have been able to maintain our 
installations in reasonable efficiency, pay our taxes, meet our debenture 
interest and redemption liabilities, earn our preference dividend, and add 
some £7,000 to our carry-forward, but this was only possible because we 
had in our peseta balances, built up by our extremely conservative practice 
in years gone by, funds from which there is now brought into revenue 
the amount of £194,660. ore 

London has for many years been a great centre for the organisation 
and finance of mining enterprise. I believe the prosperity, even the 
continued existence, of the mining market in London to be gravely 
threatened from the political side by ignorant but loquacious agitation 
which, were it to succeed, would deal a very severe blow to the prosperity 
of this nation and to the wage earners in many of our manufacturing 
industries. 

A Hazarpous ENTERPRISE . 

Mining is at all times, and even under the most favourable conditions, 
a hazardous enterprise, and the overall return is surprisingly small. Were 
it not for the big prizes that occasionally reward the mining prospector 
and the miner, there would be little development by private enterprise 
of the mineral resources of any country. If the taxation of the relatively 
few profitable mines becomes so onerous as to reduce unreasonably the 
reward of success, the same effect will be obtained. : 

Under English taxation practice no depreciation allowance is conceded 
for a great part of the main development work, notwithstanding the fact 
that, when the mine is worked out—and the life of a mine is often. short 
and always unpredictable—the whole of the money spent upon it has 
been dissipated. The mining industry is exceptional in that the principal 
capital asset—namely, the ore—must necessarily be wholly consumed in 
the process of production. 

There has been slowly built up in England over the past Ioo years or 
$0 a very efficient, very complex, organisation, financial, technical, indus- 
trial and commercial, which is spoken of as the London Mining Market. 
It is engaged in mining exploration in overseas countries, and in financing, 
developing and managing mining enterprises. The position of the United 
Kingdom as a centre of overseas mining enterprise has been of recent 
years increasingly challenged, and the mainspring of that challenge lies 
in the much more favourable taxation position of mines registered in 
other countries compared with those registered in the United Kingdom. 

Unless the handicaps under which mines registered in this country 
now labour are removed, new mining ventures will seek registration 
abroad. Many have already done so. With the loss of United Kingdom 
registration will go not only much of the invisible export represented by 
dividends and remittances, but a large part also of visible trade in the 
form of mining machinery and accessories. The report was adopted. 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 
CONSERVATION OF ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 











THE annual meeting of Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. (incorporated in 
the Union of South Africa), was held in Johannesburg on May 18th. 

Dr. Hans Pirow presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that the total profit was £1,257,788. Dividends 
absorbed £465,000, and provision for taxation amounted to £705,990. 
Further provision made in respect of miners’ — compensation was 
£9,752. Capital expenditure during the year had amounted to £61,053, 
the principal item being the sinking of No. 5a circular shaft, together 
with the provision of winding plant and of permanent equipment for it. 

During the year the shaft had been sunk 1,424ft. to a depth of 2,725ft. 
below the 30th level. In conformity with the general policy followed 
by the goldmining industry to conserve essential stores and materials to 
the fullest possible extent, development had been carried out on a much 
reduced scale, the total amountiag to 56,747ft., a decrease of 49.700ft. 
compared with the previous year’s figure. 

AVAILABLE ORE RESERVE 

Payable ore developed had amounted to 1,633,500 tons, with an average 
value of 4.2¢dwt. per ton. The available ore reserve as re-estimated at 
December 31st, 1942, had been 7,843,100 tons, averaging 4.5dwt. over a 
stoping width of 56in. The available reserve had shown a decrease of 
pii700 tons compared with the previous year’s figure, value and width 

ing greater by o.1dwt. and 1.6in. respectively. — 

The price received for gold and the rate at which nortal income-tax 
had been payable by the company had remained unchanged throughout 
the year. There had been, however, an increase in the special contribu- 
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tion which was based on taxable income before deduction of redemption 
allowance and any tax loss brought forward from a previous year. | 

As from January Ist, 1942, the percentage payable had been raised 
from 16 to 20, while as from the st oe of the current year there 
had been a further increase to 224 per cent. In 1941 a tax of § per 
cent. on dividends payable to shareholders non-resident in the Union 
had been introduced and since the close of the company’s financial year 
that had been increased to 74 per cent. 

SHORTAGE OF NATIVE LABOUR 

During the latter part of the year operations at the mine had been 
hampered by a serious shortage of native labour. Difficulties had also 
been experienced throughout the year in obtaining adequate supplies of 
essential materials, and every effort had been made to effect economies 
and conserve existing stocks. In that connection ani in order to ensure 
that mining supplies were used to the best advantage, agreement had 
been entered into by the company in common with other companies in 
the industry whereby stocks, purchases, allocation, distribution, and 
rationing of such supplies were controlled by a mine stores department 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines under the direction of an executive 
committee of the Chamber. 

In order to conserve paper stocks, the report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would not be circulated to the shareholders. Copies of the report 
could be obtained, however, on application to the head office in Johannes- 
burg or to the London office. A large number of the company’s European 
employees was absent on military service. In addition, the mine had 
continued to carry out its share of munitions production. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


sul 








Mr. JOHN MarTIN, the chairman, presided at the annual meeting of 
Crown Mines, Ltd., held in Johannesburg on May 2oth, 1943. 

After reviewing the operations, the chairman said the total profit had 
been £3,229,678. Dividends had absorbed £1,225,981, provision for 
taxation had amounted to £1,898,421, capital expenditure had accounted 
for £52,795, and further provision made in respect of miners’ phthisis 
outstanding liability had been £71,054. 

Expenditure on capital account had been chiefly for air cooling plant 
at number 17 shaft pumping plant, at number 14 B shaft and alterations 
and additions to “C™” reduction plant. All capital work on “C” reduc- 
tion plant had now been completed and there had been a consequent 
improvement in residue values. At number 17 shaft work was still pro- 
ceeding on the air cooling plant, portions of which had only recently 
been delivered from oversea. 

During the year the gold mining industry had made every effort ‘to 
conserve essential stores and materials to the fullest extent. In order 
to achieve that object and in conformity with the general policy followed 
by the industry, development on the mine had been curtailed, the total 
amounting to only 34,426ft. compared with 116,06o0ft. in 1941. The 
bulk of the work had been'confined to the Main Reef Leader where 
disclosures had remained satisfactory, the total payable ore disclosed 
amounting to 1,322,700 tons of an average value of 5.9dwt. per ton. The 
available ore reserve had been re-estimated as at December 31st, 1942, 
p be 17,191,300 tons of an average value of 4.8dwt. over a stoping width 
of 44.2in. 

Compared with the position a year previously there had been a decrease 
in the available ore reserve of 2,327,200 tons, width being o.1in. lower, 
while the value had remained unchanged. In spite of a reduction in the 
tonnage of ore the reserve position remained satisfactory. 

The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income-tax 
had been payable by the company had remained unchanged throughout 
the year. There had been, however, an increase in the special contribu- 
tion which was based on taxable income before the deduction of the 
redemption allowance and any tax loss brought forward from a previous 
year. As from January Ist, 1942, the percentage payable had been raised 
from 16 to 20, while as from the beginning of the current year there 
had been a further increase to 224 per cent. In 1941 a tax of § per 
cent. on dividends payable to shareholders non-resident in the Union 
had been introduced and since the close of the financial year it had been 
increased to 74 per cent. 

During the latter part of the year a serious shortage of native labour 
had restricted operations at the mine to a considerable extent. Since 
the close of the financial year there had been some easing of the position, 
but the many calls made upon native labour supply for defence purposes 
must be expected to have a continued adverse effect on the volume of 
labour available for service on the mines. 

Difficulties had also been experienced throughout the year in obtaining 
adequate supplies of essential materials. In order to ensure that mining 
supplies were used to the best advantage, an agreement had been entered 
into, in common with other companies in industry, whereby stocks, pur- 
chases, allocation, distribution and rationing of such supplies were con- 
trolled by a mine stores department of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 

Owing to the shortage of paper the report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would not be circulated to shareholders. Copies could, however, 
be obtained on application to the head office in Johannesburg or to the 
London office. 

At the end of the year there had been 441 employees on full-time duty 
in the armed forces. Munitions production had been well maintained 
in mine workshops. 

The report and accounts were adopt-d. 
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PERSONAL 
NIMALS IN TUNISIA AND ALGERIA, Free 
Animal Hospitals urgently need reconstuctign. 
oon t —— donkeys, camels, now chief means of 
suffer from neglected sores and injuris 


trans 

you — by sending a contribution to Her Gr sce the 
Duchess of Portland, President, Socrery FoR PROTECTION 
or ANIMALS IN Nortu Arrica (Established twenty years), 


Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts ? 

ae EA FOR a EDUCAT ION OF POLITICIANS. 
4 —**RETL TO REASON,” by Geoffrey oe 
Price 2s, 6d. Micdtene “ A very sane well written an 
most timely book.” H. G, WELLS. 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, 4 
> sufe guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 

Crooksmoor Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s. od., 2s. 1od., $s. 
| ) REATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFIDENCE- 

) Expert’s simple method by post. Student reports? 
“ Immediate benefit is qngerienced from your exercises.”— 
Write: BCM FSAN/W.C 

»RIAR PIPE shortage! ASTLEY’S, to9 Jermyn tm 

>» London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Hygienicall 
CLEAN and RE NOV ATE all makes of briar pipes, 2s. ea 
post 6d.). Foul pipes injure health. Repairs a speciality. 

‘ANCER Sufferer. Case 132/43. Woman 37 years 
( Deserted by husband. Two young children. Needs 
10s. per week for nourishment. Please help. Jewellery 
gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

“7 *HARACTERISTICS of Old Furniture, Style, Schemes 
( in Antique Furnishing, The Nation’s Treasures,” 
3 vols. for 21s.; “Seyfferet Dictionary of Classical Anti- 

quities,”” 1804, illustrated, 12s. 6d.; Samuel Johns 
18s 6d.. * Journey to Scottish Islands,” 10s. 6d.; White’ 

* National History of Selbourne,”’ 1877, vol. 2 only, 10s. 6d, 

‘East Lynne,” Collins edition, 10s. 6d.; “ Picturesq' 
Europe, by Bonney, 26 beautiful plates, 15s. ; Brockendon, 

* Passes of the Alps,”’ 2 vols., 100 plates, 17s. 6d. — PLUMBLEY, 

Bookseller, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

pe: TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 1s learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

firs: ‘esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

| ‘OR Home or Abroad.—Beautiful Drawing-room Por- 
trait, plate 144 ins. x 10} ins., framed, of Lady Ran- 

dolph Churchill, 1888, with printed résumé of her political 

activities. Offers please. Proceeds for “ Victory Wings” 

Week.—P.LumasLey, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

‘eT T - UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
(i eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will hel 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE, 
Street, Glasgow. S W.1 

ADY, aged 80, compelled to leave her home, and + 

4 in health through bombing, needs 22s. a week to k 
her in Home where she is well cared for. PLEASE ys 
(Case 236).—Appeal “S,"’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
| ITERARY Typewig. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartane (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
| »EFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
v Descriptive List (4d. post free) 

of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peorce’s RerresHMENT Houst Association, Ltp,, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, Wr. 
| ) .A.F. urgently requires Leica and Contax Cameras. We 

\ guarantee to pass them on. Top prices given. Other 
Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Mic 
Prism + Drawing Instruments wanted.— WALLACE 
Heaton Lrp., New Bond St. (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley 
St.. 166 Victoria ' t., or “City Sale’’ City Branches. 
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BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 





ELLERMAN. 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Weoodbank Hotel, Balloch. 
Dumbartonshire. 








NEW “PEACE AIMS PAMPHLETS” 
THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 


H. N. BRAILSFORD, P. GORDON WALKER, 
Dre. H. G. WOOD and others. 
Tenpence post free. 


TOWARDS A WORLD ORDER 


LIONEL CURTIS, S. pe MADARIAGA. 
Pror. A. L. GOODHART, P. H. SPAAK, 
Dr. N. GANGULEE and others. 


Is. 1}d. post free. 

Full list available. 
NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL (ref. S), 
144, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 














Lamiash Hotel 
Crawford Hotel. Crawford, Lanarkshire 


Douglas Arms .. Douglas, Lana 


Caledonian Hotel 
Black Bull Hote! . Killearn, Stirlingshire 


Rewardennen Nets! . Lech L 


om Gartocharn, Loch Lomond 
Balloch Hotel. Balloch, Loch Lomond 
King’s Arms Hotel .. Girvan, Ayrshire 
Proprietors — Public House Trust 
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SLOTTED PATTERN 





“Eclipse” Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving. 
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HORT-STORY WRITING, Send 4d. in stamps io 
Ss booklet describing world-famous courne— 
Recent Institutes, (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 
YPARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested » 
N writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
ov PLAYS, study at ‘HALEF-FEES by correspondence 
in are time with the LONDON SCHOOL Og 
JOU NALISM—the only school under the direct patron. 
age of the leading newspaper propriccors, Free advice and 
book, “Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept, 
L.S.J. 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574, 
{TILL DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies ang 
h Gentlemen’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY'S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1.—Please send to Appeal Secretary, 
i DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, a 
Devonshire Street, W.1 (WELbeck 2548), give 
thorough and practical training. Individual tuition. In. 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 
was ‘HES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top re paid. Send Registered. Cashor 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester. 4. 
\ ] HY TURN OLD shirts imto dusters. Let us make 
new fronts, collars, cuffs, etc. No coupons required 
Full details from .Resartus Lrp., Sarda House, 1383/18) 
Queensway, London, W.2. 





EDUCATIONAL 


mASRSRCE COLLSGB, 
(University of London). 

Autumn Term begins on Friday. September roth. Appli- 
cations for admission from men and women who desire to 
read at the week-ends for degrees in the Faculties of Any 
and Science, for B.Sc. (Econ.) Intermediate only, or for the 
Diploma in Geography should be addressed to THE CLerg, 
Birkbeck College, E.C.4 
Oe IGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 

examination will be held on June 1st, 2nd and 3rd for 
the award of Entrance Scholarships of £100-30, an Instry- 
mental Scholarship of £s@, Choral Scholarships of {£50- 
and One Peek Foundation Scholarship for the son of s 
clergyman in Winchester, Salisbury, Portsmouth or Guild. 
ford Diocese.—Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers 
are also available.—Particulars from THE BuRSAR. 
} OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, 
B.Com. LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept Bg3, 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 

OrriciaL YEAR Books. 
a and noone gga SCHOOLS Year Book 


(Boys 1d. 
GIRLS” teu tie) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By.pos 
s. 1 ¢ 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deans & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 


A Schola 





LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


| ge many Union Summer School will be held at Dar- 
tington Hall, Totnes, S. Devon, August 21st to 28th, 
Well-known Speakers. Walking, ay Tennis, Bathing. 
Rates from 3 gns. Particulars from FEDERAL UNION, 3 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 
: «& COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

A series ot Lectures, followed by discussion, on subjects 
of educational interest will be given at the Sage =f at Ilam 
on Saturdays, May 15th, June roth, and July 17th. 

Members of teaching profession and others who are 
interested are cordially invited. 

May is. “The Prospect in Education.” 
Sir Fred Clarke, Professor of Education .n the 
University of London. 
“Education for Clear Thinking.” 
Dr. R. H. Thouless, Head of the Department of 
Education in the University of Cambfidge. 


June ry. 





“ The Religious Education of the Adolescent.’ 

The Rev. Canon Spencer Leeson, Head Master of 

Winchester College. 

p* ares BY WALTER H. NESSLER. 
Lecer GALLERIES, 13 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Waa for September for small country boarding 

and day school in Oxfordshire: 

1. Matron. 

2. Experienced or Froebel trained teacher to be respon- 
sible for the junior department. 

Children under 7 years. Over calling-up age or with 
=e may a7 years. “Attractive post in beautiful countzy.— 

No. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
Paid wp Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500.000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4, 500,000. 


Ihe Bank, which has numerous Branches throush- 


July 17. 
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